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. A SELECTION OF ESSAYS 


NATIONAL PREJUDICES 


As I am one of that sauntering tribe of mortals, who spend 
the greatest part of their time in taverns. coffee-houses, and 
other places of public resort, I have thereby an opportunity of 
observing an infinite variety of characters, which, to a person 
of a contemplative turn, is a much higher entertainment than 
a view of all the curiosities of art or nature. In one of these, 
my late rambles, I accidentally fell into the company of half 
a dozen gentlemen, who were engaged in a warm dispute about 
some political affair; the decision of which, as they were equally 
divided in their sentiments, they thought proper to refer to 
me, which naturally drew me in for a share of the conversation. 

Amongst a multiplicity of other topics, we took oceasion 
to talk of the different characters of the several nations of 
Europe; when one of the gentlemen, cocking his hat, and assum- 
ing such an_air of importance as if he had possessed all the 
merit of the English nation in his own person, declared that 
the Dutch were a parcel of avaricious wretches: the French a 
set of flattering sycophants, that the Germans were drunken 
sots, and beastly gluttons; and the Spaniards proud, haughty, 
and surly tyrants; but that in bravery, generosity, clemency, 
and in every other virtue, the English excelled all the rest of 
the world. 
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This very learned and judicious remark was received with 
a general smile of approbation by all the company—all, I mean, 
but your humble servant; who, endeavouring to keep my 
gravity as well as I could, and reclining my head upon my arm, 
continued for some time in a posture of affected thoughtfulness, 
as if I had been musing on something else, and did not seem 
to attend to the subject of conversation; hoping by these means 
to avoid the disagreeable necessity of explaining myself, and 
thereby depriving the gentleman of his imaginary happiness. 

But my pseudo-patriot had no mind to let me escape so 
easily, Not satisfied that his opinion should pass without con- 
tradiction, he was determined to have it ratified by the suffrage 
of every one in the company; for which purpose addressing 
himself to me with an air of inexpressible confidence, he asked 
me if I was not of the same way of thinking. As I am never 
forward in giving my opinion, especially when I have reason 
to believe that it will not be agreeable; so, when I am obliged 
to give it, I always hold it for a maxim to speak my real senti- 
ments. I therefore told him that, for my own part, I should 
not have ventured to talk in such a peremptory strain, unless I 
had made the tour of Europe, and examined the manners of 
these several nations with great care and accuracy; that, perhaps, 
a more impartial judge would not scruple to affirm that the 
Dutch were more frugal and industrious, the French more 
temperate and polite, the Germans more hardy and patient 
of labour and fatigue, and the Spaniards more staid and sedate, 
than the English; who, though undoubtedly brave and gener- 
ous, were at the same time rash, headstrong, andi impetuous; too 
apt to be elated with prosperity, and to despond in adversity. 

I could easily perceive that all the company began to 


regard me with a jealous eye before I had finished my answer, - 


which T had no sooner done, than the patriotic gentleman 
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GOLDSMITH 8 
observed, with a contemptuous sneer, that he was greatly sur- 
prised how some people could have the conscience to live in 
a country which they did not love, and to enjoy the protection 
of a government, to which in their hearts they were inveterate 
enemies. Finding that by this modest declaration of my senti- 
ments I had forfeited the good opinion of my companions, 
and given them occasion to call my political principles in 
question, and well-knowing that it was in vain to argue with 
men who were so very full of themselves, I threw down 
my reckoning and retired to my own lodgings, reflecting on 
the absurd and ridiculous nature of national prejudice and 
prepossession. 

Among all the famous sayings of antiquity, there is none 
that does greater honour to the author, or affords greater 
pleasure to the reader (at least if he be a person of a generous 
and benevolent heart), than that of the philosopher, who, being 
asked what ‘“‘countryman he was,” replied that he was “a 
citizen of the world.’-—How few are there to be found in 
modern times who can say the same, or whose conduct is con- 
sistent with such a profession!—We are now become so much 
_ Englishmen, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Spaniards, or Germans. 
that we are no longer citizens of the world; so much the natives 
of one particular spot, or members of one petty society, that 
we no longer consider ourselves as the general inhabitants of 
the globe, or members of that grand society which comprehends 
the whole human kind. 

Did these prejudices prevail only among the meanest and 
lowest of the people, perhaps they might be excused, as they 
have few, if any, opportunities of correcting them by reading, 
travelling, or conversing with foreigners; but the misfortune 
is, that they infect the minds, and influence the conduct, even 
of gur gentlemen; of those, I mean, who have every title to 
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this appellation but an exemption from prejudice, which how- 
ever, in My opinion, ought to be regarded as the characteristical 
mark of a gentleman; for let a man’s birth be ever so high, 
his station ever so exalted, or his fortune ever so large, yet 
if he is not free from national and other prejudices, I should 
make bold to tell him, that he had a low and vulgar -mind, 
and had no just claim to the character of a gentleman. And 
in fact, you will always find that those are most apt to boast 
of national merit, who have little or no merit of their own to 
depend on; than which, to be sure, nothing is more natural; 
the slender vine twists around the sturdy oak, for no other 
reason in the world but because it has not strength sufficient 
to support itself. 

Should it be alleged in defence of national prejudice, that 
it is the natural and necessary growth of love to our country, 
and that therefore the former cannot be destroyed without 
hurting the latter, I answer, that this is a gross fallacy and 
delusion. That it is the growth of love to our country, I will 
allow; but that it is the natural and necessary growth of it, 
I absolutely deny. Superstition and enthusiasm too are the 
growth of religion; but whoever took it in his head to affirm 
that they are the necessary growth of this noble principle? 
They are, if you will, the bastard sprouts of this heavenly plant, 
but not its natural and genuine branches, and may safely 
enough be lopped off, without doing any harm to the parent 
stock: nay, perhaps till once they are lopped off, this goodly 
tree can never flourish in perfect health and vigour. 

Ts it not very possible that I may love my own country, 
without hating the natives of other countries ? that I may 
exert the most heroic bravery, the most undaunted resolution, 
in defending its laws and liberty, without despising all the 
rest of the world as cowards and poltroons? Most certainly it 
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is; and if it were not—but why need I suppose what is abso- 
lutely impossible ?—but if it were not, I must own, I should 
prefer the title of the ancient philosopher, viz., a Citizen of 
the World, to that of an Englishman, a Frenchman, a European, 
or to any other appellation whatever. 


i —Oliver Goldsmith 


DREAM-CHILDREN: A REVERIE 


Children love to listen to stories about their elders, when 
they were children; to stretch their imagination to the 
conception of a traditionary great-uncle or grandame, whom 
they never saw. It was in this spirit that my little ones crept 
about me the other evening to hear about their great- 
grandmother Field, who lived in a great house in Norfolk 
(a hundred times bigger than that in which they and papa lived) 
which had been the scene—so at least it was generally believed 
in that part of the country—of the tragic incidents which they 
had lately become familiar with from the ballad of the Children 
in the Wood. Certain it is that the whole story of the children 
and their cruel uncle was to be seen fairly carved out in wood 
upon the chimney-piece of the great hall, the whole story down 
to the Robin Redbreasts, till a foolish rich person pulled it 
down to set up a marble one of modern invention in its stead, 
with no story upon it. Here Alice put out one of her dear 
mother's looks, too tender to be called upbraiding. Then I went 
on to say, how religious and how good their great-grandmother 
Field was, how beloved and respected by every body, though 
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she was not indeed the mistress of this great house, but had only 
the charge of it (and yet in some respects she might be said to 
be the mistress of it too) committed to her by the owner, 
who preferred living in a newer and more fashionable mansion 
which he had purchased somewhere in the adjoining county; 
but still she lived in it in a manner as if it had been her own, 
and kept up the dignity of the great house in a sort while she 
lived, which afterwards came to decay, and was nearly pulled 
down, and all its old ornaments stripped and carried away to 
the owner’s other house, where they were set up, and looked 
as awkward as if some one were to carry away the old tombs 
they had seen lately at the Abbey, and stick them up in 
Lady C.’s tawdry gilt drawing-room. Here John smiled. as 
much as to say, ‘‘that would be foolish indeed.’’ And then I 
told how, when she came to die, her funeral was attended by a 
concourse of all the poor, and some of the gentry too, of the 
neighbourhood for many miles round, to show their respect for 
her memory, because she had been such a good and religious 
woman; so good indeed that she knew all the Psaltery by heart, 
ay, and a great part of the Testament besides. Here little Alice 
spread her hands. Then I told what a tall, upright, graceful 
person their great-grandmother Field once was; and how in her 
youth she was esteemed the best dancer—here Alice's little right 
foot played an involuntary movement, till upon my looking 
grave, it desisted—the best dancer, I was saying, in the county, 
till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came, and bowed her down 
with pain; but it could never bend her good spirits, or make 
them stoop, but they were still-upright, because she was so good 
and religious. Then I told how she was used to sleep by herself 
in a lone chamber of the great lone house; and how she believed 
that an apparition of two infants was to be seen at midnight 
gliding up and down the great staircase near where she slept, 
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but she said “* those innocents would do her no harm "'; and how 
frightened I used to be, though in those days I had my maid 
to sleep with me, because I was never half so good or religious 
as she— and yet I never saw the infants. Here John expanded 
all his eye-brows and tried to look courageous. Then I told how 
good she was to all her grand-children, haying us to the great 
house in the holidays, where I in particular used to spend many 
hours by myself, in gazing upon the old busts of the Twelve 
Cæsars, that had been Emperors of Rome, till the old marble 
heads would seem to live again, or I to be turned into marble 
with them; how I never could be tired with roaming about that 
huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, with their worn-out 
hangings, fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken panels, with the 
gilding almost rubbed out—sometimes in the spacious old- 
fashioned gardens; which I had almost to myself, unless when 
now and then a solitary gardening man would cross me—and how 
the nectarines and peaches hung upon the walls, without my 
ever offering to pluck them, because they were forbidden fruit, 
unless now and then,—and because I had more pleasure in 
strolling about among the old melancholy-looking yew trees, or 
the firs, and picking up the red berries, and the fir apples, which 
were good for nothing but to look at—or in lying about upon the 
fresh grass, with all the fine garden smells around me—or basking 
in the orangery, till I could almost fancy myself ripening too 
along with the oranges and the limes in that grateful warmth— 
or in watching the dace that darted to and fro in the 
fish-pond, at the bottom of the garden, with here and there 
a great sulky pike hanging midway down the water in silent 
state, as if if mocked at their impertinent friskings,—I had 
more pleasure in these busy-idle diversions than in all the sweet 
flavours of peaches, nectarines, oranges, and such like common 
baits of children. Here John slily deposited back upon the plate 
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a bunch of grapes, which, not unobserved by Alice, he had 
meditated dividing with her, and both seemed willing to 
relinquish them for the present as irrelevant. Then in somewhat 
& more heightened tone, I told how, though their great- 
grandmother Field loved all her grand-children, yet in an especial 
manner she might be said to love their uncle, John L—, 
because he was so handsome and spirited a youth, and a king to 
the rest of us; and, instead of moping about in solitary corners, 
like some of us, he would mount the most mettlesome horse 
he could get, when but an imp no bigger than themselves, and 
make it carry him half over the country in a morning, and join 
the hunters when there were any out—and yet he loved the old 
great house and gardens too, but had too much spirit to be 
always pent up within their boundaries—and how their uncle 
grew up to man’s estate as brave as he was handsome, to the 
admiration of everybody, but of their great-grandmother Field 
most especially; and how he used to carry me upon his back 
when J, was a lame-footed boy—for he was a good bit older than 
me—many a mile when I could not walk for pain; and how 
in after life he became lame-footed too, and I did not always 
(I fear) make allowances enough for him when he was impatient, 
and in pain, nor remember sufficiently how considerate he had 
been to me when I was lame-footed; and how when he died, 
though he had not been dead an hour, it seemed as if he had 
died a great while ago, such a distance there is betwixt life and 
death; and how I bore his death as I thought pretty well at 
first, but afterwards it haunted and haunted me: and though 
I did not ery or take it to heart as some do, and as I think he 
would have done if I had died, yet I missed him all day long, 
and knew not till then how much I had loved him. I missed 
his kindness, and I missed his crossness, and wished him to be 
alive again, to be quarrelling with him (for we quarrelled 
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sometimes), rather than not have him again, and was as uneasy 
without him, as he their poor uncle must have been when the 
doctor took off his limb. Here the children fell aerying, and 
asked if their little mourning which they had on was not for 
uncle John, and they looked up, and prayed me not to go 
on about their uncle, but to tell them some stories about 
their, pretty dead mother. Then I told how for seven 
long years, in hope sometimes, sometimes in despair, yet 
persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice W——n; and, as much 
as children could understand, I explained to them what coyness, 
and difficulty, and denial, meant in maidens—when suddenly, 
turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at her 
eyes with such a reality of representment, that I became in doubt 
which of them stood there before me, or whose that bright hair 
was; and while I stood gazing, both the children gradually grew 
fainter to my view, receding, and still receding, till nothing at 
last but two mournful features were seen in the uttermost 
distance, which, without speech, strangely impressed upon me 
the effects of speech: ‘‘ We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor 
are we children at all. The children of Alice call Bartrum 
father. We are nothing; less than nothing, and dreams. We 
are only what might have been, and must wait upon the tedious 
shores of Lethe millions of ages before we have existence, and a 
name ‘'—and immediately awaking, I found myself quietly 
seated in my bachelor armchair, where I had fallen asleep, with 
the faithful Bridget unchanged by my side—but John L. (or 
James Elia) was gone for ever. 





— Charles Lamb 





CHRIST'S HOSPITAL FIVE-AND-THIRTY YEARS 
AGO 


In Mr. Lamb’s ‘‘ Works,” published a year or two since, 
I find a magnificent eulogy on my old school,* such as it was, 
or now appears to him to have been, between the years 4782 
and 1789. It happens, very oddly, that my own standing at 
Christ’s. was nearly corresponding with his; and, with all 
gratitude to him for his enthusiasm for the cloisters, I think he 
has contrived to bring together whatever can be said in praise 
of them, dropping all the other side of the argument most 
ingeniously. 

I remember L. at school; and can well recollect that he had 
some peculiar advantages, which I and others of his school- 
fellows had not. His friends lived in town, and were near at 
hand; and he had the privilege of going to see them, almost as 
often as he wished, through some invidious distinction, which 
was denied to us. The present worthy sub-treasurer to the 
Inner Temple can explain how that happened. He had his tea 
and hot rolls in a morning, while we were battening upon our 
quarter of a penny loaf—our crug—moistened with attenuated 
small beer, in wooden piggings, smacking of the pitched leathern 
jack it was poured from. Our Monday’s milk porridge, blue 
and tasteless, and the pease-soup of Saturday, coarse and 
choking, were enriched for him with a slice of “ extraordinary 
bread and butter ’’, from the hot-loaf of the Temple. The 
Wednesday's mess of millet, somewhat less repugnant—(we had 
three banyan to four meat days in the week)—was endeared to 
his palate with a lump of double-refined, and a smack of ginger 


* Recollections of Christ's Hospital 
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(to make it go down the more glibly) or the fragrant cinnamon. 
In lieu of our half-pickled Sundays, or quite fresh boiled beef 
on Thursdays (strong as caro equina), with detestable marigolds 
floating in the pail to poison the broth—our scanty mutton scrags 
on Fridays—and rather more savoury, but grudging, portions of 
the same flesh, rotten-roasted or rare, on the Tuesdays (the only 
dish which excited our appetites, and disappointed our stomachs 
in almost equal proportion)—he had his hot plate of roast veal, 
or the more tempting griskin (exotics unknown to our palates), 
cooked in the paternal kitchen (a great thing), and brought him 
daily by his maid or aunt! I remember the good old relative 
(in whom love forbade pride) squatted down upon some odd 
stone in a by-nook of the cloisters, disclosing the viands (of 
higher regale than those cates which the ravens ministered to 
the Tishbite); and the contending passions of L. at the unfold- 
ing. There was love for the bringer; shame for the thing 
brought, and the manner of its bringing; sympathy for those 
who were too many to share in it; and at top of all, hunger, 
(eldest, strongest of the passions!) predominant, breaking down 
the stony fences of shame, and awkwardness, and a troubling 
over-consciousness. 

I was a poor friendless boy. My parents, and those who 
should care for me, were far away. Those few acquaintances 
of theirs, which they could reckon upon being kind to me in the 
great city, after a little forced notice, which they had the grace 
to take of me on my first arrival in town, soon grew tired of my 
holiday visits. They seemed to them to recur too often, though 
I thought them few enough; and, one after another, they 
all failed me, and I felt myself alone among six hundred 
playmates. 

Oh the cruelty of separating a poor lad from his early home- 
stead! The yearnings which I used to have towards it in those 
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unfledged years! How, in my dreams, would my native town 
(far in the west) come back, with its church, and trees, and 
faces! How I would wake weeping, and in the anguish of my 
heart exclaim upon sweet Calne in Wiltshire ! 


To this late hour of my life, I trace impressions left by the 
recollection of those friendless holidays. The long warm days 
of summer never return but they bring with them a gloom fròm 
the haunting memory of those whole-day leaves, when, by some 
strange arrangement, we were turned out, for the live-long day, 
upon our own hands whether we had friends to go to or none. 
I remember those bathing excursions to the New-River, which 
L. recalls with such relish, better, T think, than he can—for he 
was a home-seeking lad, and did not much care for such water- 
pastimes:—How merrily we would sally forth into the fields: 
and strip under the first warmth of the sun: and wanton like 
young dace in the streams; getting us appetites for noon, which 
those of us that were penniless (our scanty morning crust long 
since exhausted) had not the means of allaying—while the cattle, 
and the birds, and the fishes, were at feed about us and we 
had nothing to satisfy our cravings—the very beauty of the day, 
and the exercise of the pastime, and the sense of liberty, setting 
a keener edge upon them!—How faint and languid, finally, we 
would return, towards night-fall, to our desired morsel, half- 
rejoicing, half-reluctant, that the hours of our uneasy liberty 
had expired! 


It was worse in the days of winter, to go prowling about the 
streets objectless—shivering at cold windows of print-shops, to 
extract a little amusement; or haply, as a last resort, in hopes 
of a little novelty, to pay a fifty-times repeated visit (where our 
individual faces should be as well known to the warden as those 
of his own charges) to the Lions in the Tower—to whose levee, 
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by courtesy immemorial, we had a prescriptive title to 
admission. | 

L.'s governor (so we called the patron who presented us to 
the foundation) lived in a manner under his paternal roof. 
Any complaint which he had to make was sure of being attended 
to., This was understood at Christ's, and was an effectual 
screen to him against the severity of masters, or worse tyranny 
of the monitors. The oppressions of these young brutes are 
heart-sickening to call to recollection. I have been called 
out of my bed, and waked for the purpose, in the coldest winter 
nights—and this not once, but night after night—in my shirt, 
to receive the discipline of a leathern thong, with eleven other 
sufferers, because it pleased my callow overseer, when there has 
been any talking heard after we were gone to bed, to make the 
six last beds in the dormitory, where the youngest children of 
us slept, answerable for an offence they neither dared to commit 
nor had the power to hinder. The same execrable tyranny 
drove the younger part of us from the fires, when our feet were 
perishing with snow; and under the cruelest penalties, forbade 
the indulgence of a drink of water, when we lay in sleepless 
summer nights, fevered with the season, and the day's sports. 

There was one H , who, I learned, in after days, was seen 
expiating some maturer offence in the hulks. (Do I flatter my- 
self in fancying that this might be the planter of that name who 
suffered—at Nevis, I think, or St Kitts—some few years since? 
My friend Tobin was the benevolent instrument of bringing 
him to the gallows.) This petty Nero actually branded a boy, 
who had offended him, with'a red-hot iron; and nearly starved 
forty of us, with exacting contributions, to the one-half of our 
bread, to pamper a young ass, which, incredible as it may seem, 
with the connivance of the nurse's daughter ( a young flame of 
" his), he had contrived to smuggle in, and keep upon the leads 
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of the ward, as they called our dormitories. This game went 
on for better than a week, till the foolish beast, not able to fare 
well but he must ery roast meat—happier than Caligula's 
minion, could he have kept his own counsel—but, foolisher, alas! 
than any of his species in the fables—waxing fat, and kicking, 
in the fulness of bread, one unlucky minute would needs 
proclaim his good fortune to the world below: and, laying out 
his simple throat, blew such a ram's-horn blast, as (toppling 
down the walls of his own Jericho) set concealment any longer 
at defiance. The client was dismissed, with certain attentions, 
to Smithfield; but I never understood that the patron underwent 
any censure on the occasion. This was in the stewardship of 
L.’s admired Perry. 

Under the same facile administration, can L. have forgotten 
the cool impunity with which the nurses used to carry away 
openly, in open platters, for their own tables, one out of two of 
every hot joint, which the careful matron had been seeing 
scrupulously weighed out for our dinners? These things were 
daily practised in that magnificent apartment, which L. (grown 
connoisseur since, we presume) praises so highly for the grand 
paintings ** by Verrio and others,” with which it is “ hung round 
and adorned." But the sight of sleek, well-fed blue-coat boys in 
pictures was, at that time, I believe, little consolatory to him, or 
us, the living ones, who saw the better part of our provisions 
carried away before our faces by harpies; and ourselves reduced 
{with the Trojan in the hall of Dido) 


To feed our mind with idle portraiture. 


L. has recorded the repugnance of the school to gags, or the 
fat of fresh beef boiled; and sets it down to some superstition. 
But these unctuous morsels are never grateful to young palates 
(children are universally fat-haters), and in strong, coarse boiled 
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meats, unsalted, are detestable. A gag-eater in our time was 
equivalent to a goule, and held in equal detestation——suffered 
under the imputation :— 





"Twas said 
He ate strange flesh. 


He was observed, after dinner, carefully to gather up the 
remnants left at his table (not many, nor very choice fragments, 
you may credit me)—and, in an especial manner, these dis- 
reputable morsels, which he would convey away, and secretly stow 
in the settle that stood at his bedside. None saw when he ate 
them. It was rumoured that he privately devoured them in the 
night. He was watched, but no traces of such midnight practices 
were discoverable. Some reported that, on leave-days, he 
had been seen to carry out of the bounds a large blue check 
handkerchief, full of something, This then must be the accursed 
thing. Conjecture next was at work to imagine how he could 
dispose of it. Some said he sold it to the beggars. This belief 
generally prevailed. He went about moping. None spake to 
him. No one would play with him. He was excommunicated: 
put out of the pale of the school. He was too powerful a boy 
to be beaten, but he underwent every mode of that negative 
punishment, which is more grievous than many stripes. Still 
he persevered. At length he was observed by two of his school- 
fellows, who were determined to get at the secret, and had traced 
him one leave-day for that purpose, to enter a large worn-out 
building, sueh as there exist specimens of in Chancery Lane, 
which are let out to various scales of pauperism, with open door 
and a common staircase. After him they silently slunk in, and 
followed by stealth up four flights, and saw him tap at a poor 
wicket, which was opened by an aged woman, meanly-clad. 
Suspicion was now ripened into certainty. The informers had 
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secured their victim. They had him in their toils. Accusation 
was formally preferred, and retribution most signal was looked 
for. Mr. Hathaway, the then steward (for this happened a little 
after my time), with that patient sagacity which tempered all 
his conduct, determined to investigate the matter before he 
proceeded to sentence. The result was, that the supposed 
mendicants, the receivers or purchasers of the mysterious scraps, 
turned out to be the parents of , an honest couple come to 
decay—whom this seasonable supply had, in all probability, 
saved from mendicancy; and this young stork, at the expense 
of his own good name, had all this while been only feeding he 
old birds!—The governors on this occasion, much to their 
honour, voted a present relief to the family of , and presented 
him with a silver medal. The lesson which the steward read 
upon RASH JUDGMENT, on the occasion of publicly delivering the 
medal to——, I believe would not be lost upon his auditory.—I 
had left school then, but I well remember He was a tall, 
shambling youth, with a cast in his eye, not at all calculated to 
conciliate hostile prejudices. I have since seen him carrying 
a baker’s basket. I think I heard he did not do quite so well 
by himself, as he had done by the old folks. 

I was a hypochondriac lad; and the sight of a boy in fetters, 
upon the day of my first putting on the blue clothes, was not 
exactly fitted to assuage the natural terrors of initiation. I was 
of tender years, barely turned of seven; and had only read of 
such things in books, or seen them but in dreams. I was told he 
had run away. This was the punishment for the first offence. 
—As a novice I was soon after taken to see the dungeons. 
_ These were little, square, Bedlam cells, where a boy could just 
lie at his length upon straw and a blanket—a mattress, I think, 
was afterwards substituted—with a peep of light, let in askance, 
from a prison orifice at top, barely enough to read by. Here 
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the poor boy was locked in by himself all day, without sight of 
any but the porter who brought him his bread and water—who 
might not speak to him;—or of the beadle, who came twice a 
week to call him out to receive his periodical chastisement, 
which was almost welcome, because it separated him for a brief 
interval from solitude:—and here he was shut up by himself of 
nights out of the reach of any sound, to suffer whatever horrors 
the weak nerves, and superstition incident to his time of life, 
might subject him to.* This was the penalty for the second 
offence. Would'st thou like, reader, to see what became of him 
in the next degree ? 

The culprit, who had been a third time an offender, and 
whose expulsion was at this time deemed irreversible, was brought 
forth, as at some solemn auto de fé, arrayed in uncouth and most 
appalling attire—all trace of his late ‘‘ watchet weeds "’ carefully 
effaced, he was exposed in a jacket resembling those which 
London lamplighters formerly delighted in, with a cap of the 
same. The effect of this divestiture was such as the ingenious 
devisers of it could have anticipated. With his pale and fright- 
ened features, it was as if some of those disfigurements in Dante 
had seized upon him. In this disguisement he was brought 
into the hall (L.'s favourite state-room), where awaited him the 
whole number of his school-fellows, whose joint lessons and 
sports he was thenceforth to share no more; the awful presence 
of the steward, to be seen for the last time; of the executioner 
beadle, clad in his state robe for the oceasion; and of two faces 


* One or fwo instances Of lunacy, or attempted suicide, accordingly, at 
length convinced ‘the. governors of the impolicy of this part of the sentence, 
and the mid-night torture to the spirits was dispensed with.—This fancy of 
dungeons for children was a sprout of Howard's brain; for which (saving 
the reverence due to Holy Paul) methinks, I could willingly spit upon his 
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more, of direr import, because never but in these extremities 
visible. These were governors! two of whom by choice, or 
charter, were always accustomed to officiate at these Ultima 
Supplicia; not to mitigate (so at least we understood it), but to 
enforce the uttermost stripe. Old Bamber Gascoigne, and Peter 
Aubert, I remember, were colleagues on one occasion, when the 
beadle turning rather pale, a glass of brandy was ordered to 
prepare him for the mysteries. The scourging was, after the 
old Roman fashion, long and stately. The lictor. deccompanied 
the criminal quite round the hall. We were generally too faint 
with attending to the previous disgusting circumstances, to make 
accurate report with our eyes of the degree of corporal suffering 
inflicted. Report, of course, gave out the back knotty and livid. 
After scourging, he was made over, in his San Benito, to his 
friends, if he had any (but commonly such poor runagates were 
friendless), or to his parish officer, who, to enhance the effect of 
the scene, had his station allotted to him on the outside of the 
hall-gate. | 
These solemn pageantries were not played off so often as to 
spoil the general mirth of the community. We had plenty of 
exercise and recreation after school hours; and, for myself, I 
must confess, that I was never happier than in them. The 
Upper and the Lower Grammar Schools were held in the same 
room; and an imaginary line only divided their bounds. Their 
character was as different as that of the inhabitants on ‘the two 
sides of the Pyrenees. The Rev. James Boyer was the Upper 
Master; but the Rev. Matthew Field presided over that portion 
of the apartment of which I had the good fortune to be a 
member. We lived a life as careless as birds. We talked and 
did just what we pleased, and nobody molested us. We carried 
an accidence, or a grammar, for form; but, for any trouble it 
gave us, we might take two years in getting through the verbs 
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deponent, and another two in forgetting all that we had learned 
about them. There was now and then the formality of saying a 
lesson, but if you had not learned it, a brush across the shoulders 
{just enough to disturb a fly) was the sole remonstrance. Field 
never ysed the rod; and in truth he wielded the cane with no 
great good-will—holding it ‘‘ like a dancer." It looked in his 
hands rather like an emblem than an instrument of authority ; 
and an emblem, too, he was ashamed of. He was a good, easy 
man, that did not care to ruffle his own peace, nor perhaps set 
any great consideration upon the value of juvenile time. He 
came among us, now and then, but often stayed away whole 
. days from us; and when he came it made no difference to us— 
he had his private room to retire to, the short time he stayed, 
to be out of the sound of our noise. Our mirth and uproar went 
“on: We had classics of our own, without being beholden to 
~ insolent Greece or haughty Rome,” that passed current among 
us—Peter Wilkins—the Adventures of the Hon. Captain Robert 
Boyle—the Fortunate Blue Coat Boy—and the like. Or we 
=~ cultivated a turn for mechanie and scientific operations; making 
little sun-dials of paper; or weaving those ingenious parentheses 
called cat-cradles; or making day peas to stand upon the end of 
a tin-pipe; or studying the art military over that laudable game 
“ French and English,” and a hundred other such devices to 
pass away the time—mixing the useful with the agreeable—as 
would have made the souls of Rousseau and John Locke chuckle 

to have seen, us. 
Matthew Field belonged to that class of modest divines who 
affect to mix in equal proportion the gentleman, the scholar, and 
-+ the Christian; but, I know not how, the first ingredient is 
generally found to be the predominating dose in the composition. 
He was engaged in gay parties, or with his courtly bow at 
some episcopal levee, when he should have been attending 
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upon us. He had for many years the classical charge of æ 
hundred children, during the four or five first years of their 
education; and his very highest form seldom proceeded further 
than two or three of the introductory fables of Phedrus. How 
things were suffered to go on thus, I cannot guess. Boyer, who 
was the proper person to have remedied these abuses, always 
affected, perhaps felt, a delicacy in interfering in a province not 
strictly his own. I have not been without my suspicions, that 
he was not altogether displeased at the contrast we presented 
to his end of the school. We were a sort of Helots to his 
young Spartans. He would sometimes, with ironie deference, 
send to borrow a rod of the Under Master, and then, with 
Sardonic grin, observe to one of his upper boys ‘‘ how neat and 
fresh the twigs looked.” While his pale students were battering 
their brains over Xenophon and Plato, with a silence as deep as 
that enjoined by the Samite, we were enjoying ourselves at our 
ease in our little Goshen. We saw a little into the secrets of 
his discipline, and the prospect did but the more reconcile us. 
to our lot. His thunders rolled innocuous for us: his storms 
came near, but never touched us: contrary to Gideon's miracle, 
while all around were drenched, our fleece was dry.* His boys 
turned out the better scholars; we, I suspect, have the advantage 
in temper. His pupils cannot speak of him without something 
of terror allaying their gratitude; the remembrance of Field 
comes back with all the soothing images of indolence, and 
summer slumbers, and work like play, and innocent idleness, and 
Elysian exemptions, and life itself a ‘‘ playing holiday.” 
Though sufficiently removed from the jurisdiction of Boyer, 
we were near enough (as I have said) to understand a little of 
his system. We occasionally heard sounds of the Ululantes, 
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and caught glances of Tartarus. B. was a rabid pedant. His 
English style was crampt to barbarism. His Easter anthems 
(for his duty obliged him to those periodical flights) were grating 
as scrannel pipes.*—He would laugh, ay, and heartily, but 
then it must be at Flaccus’s quibble about Rex——or at the 
tristis severitas in vultu, or inspicere in patinas, of Terence— 
thin jests, which at their first broaching could hardly have had 
vis enough to move a Roman muscle. He had two wigs, both 
pedantic, but of different omen. The one serene, smiling, fresh- 
powdered, betokening a mild day. The other, an old, dis- 
coloured, unkempt, angry caxon, denoting frequent and bloody 
execution. Woe to the school, when he made his morning 
4 appearance in his passy, or passionate wig. No comet expounded 
surer. J. B. had a heavy hand. I have known him double his 
knotty fist at a poor trembling child (the maternal milk hardly 
dry upon its lips) with a ‘‘ Sirrah, do you presume to set your 
wits at me? '’'—Nothing was more common than to see him 
make a headlong entry into the schoolroom, from his inner 
recess or library, and, with turbulent eye, singling out a lad, 
roar out, “" Od’s my life, sirrah!'’ (his favourite adjuration) *‘ I 
have a great mind to whip you!’’—then, with as sudden a 
retracting impulse, fling back into his lair—and, after a cooling 
lapse of some minutes (during which all but the culprit had 
totally forgotten the context), drive headlong out again, piecing 


* In this and everything B, was the antipodes of his coadjutor. While 
the former was digging his brains for crude anthems, worth a pig-nut, 
F. would be recreating his gentlemanly fancy in the more flowery walks of 
the Muses. A little dramatic effusion of his, under the name of Vertumnus 
and Pomona, is not yet forgotten by the chroniclers of that sort of 
literature, It was accepted by Garrick, but the town did not give it their 
sanction.—B. used to say of it, in a way of half-compliment, half-irony, that 
at was too classical for representation, 
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out his imperfect sense, as if it had been some Devil's Litany, 
with the expletory yell—‘‘ and I wm, too.’’—In his gentler 
moods, when the rabidus furor was assuaged, he had resort to 
an ingenious method, peculiar, for what I have heard, to himself, 
of whipping the boy and reading the Debates at the same time; 
a paragraph and a lash between; which in those times, when 
parliamentary oratory was most at a height and flourishing in 
these realms, was not calculated to impress the patient with a 
veneration for the diffuser graces of rhetoric. 

Once, and but once, the uplifted rod was known to fall in- 
effectual from his hand—when droll, squinting W., having been 
caught putting the inside of the master’s desk to a use for 
which the architect had clearly not designed it, to justify 
himself, with great simplicity, averred, that he did not know that 
the thing had been forewarned. This exquisite irrecognition of 
any law antecedent to the oral or declaratory, struck so 
irresistibly upon the fancy of all who heard it (the pedagogue 
himself not excepted), that remission was unavoidable. 

L. has given eredit to B.'s great merits as an instructor. 
Coleridge, in his literary life, has pronounced a more intelligible 
and ample encomium on them. The author of the * Country 
Spectator "° doubts not to compare him with the ablest teachers 


+ 


of antiquity. Perhaps we cannot dismiss him better than with ~ 


the pious ejaculation of C.—when he heard that his old master 
was on his deathbed: ‘‘ Poor J. B.!—may all his faults be 
forgiven; and may he be wafted to bliss by little cherub boys 
all head and wings, with no bottoms to reproach his sublunary 
infirmities.’’ 

Under him were many good and sound scholars bred.—First 
Grecian of my time was Lancelot Pepys Stevens, kindest of 
boys and men, since Co-grammar-master (and inseparable 
companion) with Dr T——e. What an edifying spectacle did 
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this brace of friends present to those who remembered the 
anti-socialities of their predecessors !—You never met the one by 
chance in the street without a wonder, which was quickly 
dissipated by the almost immediate sub-appearance of the 
other. Generally arm-in-arm, these kindly coadjutors lightened 
for each other the toilsome duties of their profession, and 
when, in advanced age, one found it convenient to retire, the 
other was not long in discovering that it suited him to lay down 
the’ fasces also. Oh, it is pleasant, as it is rare, to find the 
Same arm linked in yours at forty, which at thirteen helped it to 
turn over the Cicero De Amicitia, or some tale of Antique 
Friendship, which the young heart even then was burning to 
anticipate !—Co-Grecian with S. was Th , who has since 
executed with ability various diplomatie functions at the Northern 
courts. Th was a tall, dark, saturnine youth, sparing of 
speech, with raven locks —Thomas Fanshaw Middleton followed 
him (now Bishop of Calcutta), a scholar and a gentleman in his 
teens. He has the reputation of an excellent critic; and is 
author (besides the ‘‘ Country Spectator '’) of a Treatise on 
the Greek Article, against Sharpe. M. is said to bear his mitre 
high in India, where the regni novitas (I daresay) sufficiently 
justifies the bearing. A humility quite as primitive as that of 
Jewel or Hooker might not be exactly fitted to impress the minds 
of those Anglo-Asiatic diocesans with a reverence for home 
institutions, and the church which those fathers watered. The 
manners of M. at school, though firm, were mild and un- 
assuming.—Next to M. (if not senior to him) was Richards, 
author of the Aboriginal Britons, the most spirited of the Oxford 
Prize Poems; a pale studious Grecian.—Then followed poor 
S—., ill-fated M ! of these the Muse is silent. 


Finding some of Edward's race 
Unhappy, pass their annals by, 
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Come back into memory, like as thou wert in the day-spring 
of thy fancies, with hope like a fiery column before thee—the 
dark pillar not yet turned—Samuel Taylor Coleridge—Logician, 
Metaphysician, Bard!—How have I seen the casual passer 
through the Cloisters stand still, entranced with admiration 
(while he weighed the disproportion between the speech and the 
garb of the young Mirandula), to hear thee unfold, in thy deep 
and sweet intonations, the mysteries of Jamblichus, or Plotinus 
(for even in those years thou waxedst not pale at such philosophie 
draughts), or reciting Homer in his Greek, or Pindar while 
the walls of the old Grey Friars re-echoed to the accents of the 
inspired charity boy!—Many were the ‘‘ wit-combats ”’ (to dally 
awhile with the words of old Fuller), between him and C. V. Le 
G—, * which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon, and 
an English man-of-war: Master Coleridge, like the former, was 
built far higher in learning, solid, but slow in his performances. 
C. V. L., with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter 
in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and take advan- 
tage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention.’’ 





Nor shalt thou, their compeer, be quickly forgotten, Allen, 
with the cordial smile, and still more cordial laugh, with which 
thou wert wont to make the old Cloisters shake, in thy cognition 
of some poignant jest of theirs; or the anticipation of some 
more material, and, peradventure, practical one, of thine own. 
Extinct are those smiles, with that beautiful countenance, with 
which (for thou wert the Nireus formosus of the school), in the 
days of thy maturer waggery, thou didst disarm the wrath of 
infuriated town-damsel, who, incensed by provoking pinch, 
turning tigress-like round, suddenly converted by thy angel-look, 
exchanged the half-formed terrible “‘ bl , for a gentler greet- 
ing—'"* bless thy handsome face! " 
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Next follow two, who ought to be now alive, and the friends 
of Elia—the Junior Le G and F ; who impelled, the 
former by a roving temper, the latter by too quick a sense of 
neglect—ill capable of enduring the slights poor Sizars are some- 
times subject to in our seats of learning—exchanged their Alma 
Mater for the camp; perishing, one by climate, and one on the 
plains of Salamanca: Le G , Sanguine, volatile, sweet- 
natured; F——, dogged, faithful, anticipative of insult, warm- 
hearted, with something of the old Roman height about him. 

Fine, frank-hearted Fr , the present master of Hertford, 
with Marmaduke T , mildest of Missionaries—and both my 
‘good friends still—close the catalogue of Grecians in my time. 




















THE SUPERANNUATED MAN 
Rene asi nia eer sedate Hee 


If peradventure, Reader, it has been thy lot to waste the 
golden years of thy life—thy shining vouth—in the irksome 
confinement of an office; to have thy prison days prolon 
through middle age down to decrepitude and silver hairs, with- 
out hope of release or respite; to have lived to forget that there 
are such things as holidays, or to remember them but as the 
prerogatives of childhood; then, and then only, will you be able 
to appreciate my deliverance. — 

It is now six-and-thirty years since I took my seat at the 
desk in Mincing Lane. Melancholy was the transition at 
fourteen from the abundant playtime, and the frequently- | 
intervening vacations of school days, to. the eight, nine, and 
sometimes ten hours a-day attendance at the counting-house. 
But time partially reconciles us to anything. I gradually 
became content—doggedly contented, as wild animals in cages. 
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It is true I had my Sundays to myself; ‘but Sundays, 
admirable as the institution of them is fer purposes of worship, 
are for that very reason the very worst adapted for days of 
unbending and recreation. In particular, there is a gloom for 
me attendant upon a city Sunday, a weight in the air, I miss 
the cheerful cries of London, the music, and the ballad- 
singers—the buzz and stirring murmur of the streets. Those 
eternal bells depress me. The closed shops repel me. Prints, 
pictures, all the glittering and endless succession of Knacks 
and gewgaws, and ostentatiously displayed wares of tradesmen, 
which make a week-day saunter through the less busy parts of 
the metropolis so delightful—are shut out. No book-stalls 
deliciously to idle over—no busy faces to recreate the idle man 
who contemplates them ever passing by—the very place of 
business a charm by contrast to his temporary relaxation 
from it. Nothing to be seen but unhappy countenances—or 
half-happy at best—of emancipated "prentices and little trades- 
folks, with here and there a servant-maid that hag got leave 
to go out, who, slaving all the week, with the habit has lost 
almost the capacity of enjoying a free hour; and _ livelily 
expressing the hollowness of a day's pleasuring. The very 
Strollers in the field on that day look anything but comfortable. 

But besides Sundays I had a day at Easter, and a day at 
Christmas, with a full week in the summer to go and air myself 
in my native fields of Hertfordshire. This last was made 4 
great indulgence; and the prospect of its recurrence, I believe, 
alone kept me up through the year, and made my durance 
tolerable. But when the week came round, did the glittering 
phantom of the distance keep touch with me? or rather was 
if not a series of seven uneasy days, spent in restless pursuit 
of pleasure, and a wearisome anxiety to find out how to make 
the most of them? Where was the quiet, where the promised 
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rest? Before I had a taste of it, it was vanished. I was at 
the desk again, counting upon the fifty-one tedious weeks that 
must intervene before such another snatch would come. Still 
the prospect of its coming threw something of an illumination 
upon the darker side of my captivity. Without it, as I have 
said, I could scarcely have sustained my thraldom. 

Independently of the rigours of attendance, I haye ever 
been haunted with a sense (perhaps a mere caprice) of 
incapacity for business. This, during my latter years, had 
increased to such a degree, that it was visible in all the lines 
of my countenance. My health and my good spirits flagged. 
I had perpetually a dread of some crisis, to which I should be 
found unequal. Besides my daylight servitude, I served over 
again all night in my sleep, and would awake with terrors of 
imaginary false entries, errors in my accounts, and the like. 
I was fifty years of age, and no prospect of emancipation 
presented itself. I had grown to my desk, as it were; and the 
wood had entered into my soul. 

My fellows in the office would sometimes rally me upon the 
trouble legible in my countenance; but I did not know that it 
had raised the suspicions of any of my employers, when, on 
the fifth of last month, a day ever to be remembered by me, 
L—, the junior partner in the firm, calling me on one side. 
directly taxed me with my bad looks, and frankly inquired the 
cause of them. So taxed, I honestly made confession of my 
infirmity, and added that I was afraid I should eventually be 
obliged to resign his service. He spoke some words of course 
to hearten me, and there the matter rested. A whole week I 
remained labouring under the impression that I had acted 
imprudently in my disclosure; that I had foolishly given a 
handle against myself, and had been anticipating my own 
dismissal. A week passed in this manner, the most anxious: 
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one, I verily believe, in my whole life, when on the evening 
of the 12th of April, just as I was about quitting my desk to 
go home (it might be about eight o'clock), I received an awful 
summons to attend the presence of the whole assembled firm 
in, the formidable back parlour. I thought now my time is 
surely come; I have done for myself; I am going to be told that 
they have no longer occasion for me. L—, I could see, smiled 
at the terror 1 was in, which was a little relief to me,—whenp, 
to my utter astonishment, B—, the eldest partner, begah a 
formal harangue to me on the length of my services, my very 
meritorious conduct during the whole of the time (the deuce, 
thought I, how did he find out that? I’ protest I never had 
the confidence to think as much). He went on to descant on 
the expediency of retiring at a certain time of life (how my 
heart panted!), and asking me a few questions as to the amount 
of my own property, of which I have a little, ended with a 
proposal to which his three partners nodded a grave assent, that 
L should accept from the house, which I had served so well, a 
pension for life to the amount of two-thirds of my accustomed 
Salary—a magnificent offer: I do not know what I answered 
between surprise and gratitude, but it was understood that I 
accepted their proposal, and I was told that I was free from that 
hour to leave their service. I stammered out a bow, and at 
just ten minutes after eight I went home—for ever. This noble 
benefit—gratitude forbids me to conceal their names—I owe to 
the kindness of the most munificent firm in the world—the house 
of Boldero, Merryweather, Bosanquet, and Lacy. 


Esto Perpetual ! 


For the first day or two I felt stunned, overwhelmed. I 
could only apprehend my felicity; I was too confused to taste 
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it sincerely. I wandered about, thinking I was happy, and 
knowing that I was not. I was in the condition of a prisoner 
in the old Bastille, suddenly let loose after a forty years” 


confinement. I could scarce trust myself with myself. It was 


like passing out of Time into Eternity—for it is a sort of Eternity 
for a man to have all his Time to himself. It seemed to me 
that I had more time on my hands than I could.ever manage. 
From a poor man, poor in Time, I was suddenly lifted up into 
a vast revenue; I could see no end of my possessions; I wanted 
some steward, or judicious bailiff, to manage my estates in Time 
for me. And here let me caution persons grown old in active 
business, not lightly, nor without weighing their own resources, 
to forego their customary employment all at once; for there 
may be danger in it. I feel it by myself, but I know that my 
resources are sufficient; and now that those first giddy raptures 
have subsided, I have a quiet home-feeling of the blessedness of 
my condition. I am in no hurry. Having all holidays, I am 


as though I had none. If Time hung heavy upon me, I could 


walk it away; but I do not walk all day long as I used to do in’ 
those old transient holidays, thirty miles a day, to make the 
most of them. If Time were troublesome, I could read it away; 
but I do not read in that violent measure with which, having 
no time my own but candle-light Time, I used to weary out my 
head and eyesight in by-gone winters. I walk, read, or scribble 
(as now), just when the fit seizes me. I no longer hunt after 
pleasure: I let it come to me. I am like the man 
—that'’s born, and has his years come to him 

In some green desert. 

' Years!’ you will say; ‘ what is this superannuated simple- 
ton calculating upon? He has already told us he is past fifty.’ 

I have indeed lived nominally fifty years, but deduct—ext 


ef them the hours which I have lived to other people? ang noty. 
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to myself, and you will find me still a young fellow. For that 
is the only true Time, which a man can properly call his own, 
that which he has all to himself: the rest though in some sense 
he may be said to live it, is other people’s Time, not his. The 
remnant of my poor days, long or short, is at least multiplied 
for me threefold. My ten next years, if I stretch so far, will 
be as long as any preceding thirty. "Tis a fair rule-of-three 
sum. 

Among the strange fantasies which beset me at the 
commencement of my freedom, and of which all traces are not 
yet gone, one was, that a vast tract of time had intervened since 
I quitted the Counting-house. I could not conceive of it as 
an affair of yesterday. The partners, and the clerks with whom 
{ had for so many years, and for so many hours in each day 
of the year, been closely associated—being suddenly removed 
from them—they seemed as dead torme. There is a fine passage 
which may serve to illustrate this fancy, in a Tragedy by 
Sir Robert Howard, speaking of a friend’s death: 





‘Twas but just now he went away; 

1 have not since had time to shed a tear; 
And yet the distance does the same appear 
As if he had been a thousand years from me. 
Time takes no measure in Eternity. 


To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have been fain to go 
among them once or twice since; to visit my old desk-fellows— 
my co-brethren of the quill—that I had left below in the state 
militant. Not all the kindness with which they received me 
could quite restore to me that pleasant familiarity, which I had 
heretofore enjoyed among them. We cracked some of our old 
_ jokes, but methought they went off but faintly. My old desk; 
the peg where I hung my hat were appropriated to another. I 
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knew it must be, but I could not take it kindly. D—1 take me 
if I did not feel some remorse—beast, if I had not—at quitting 
my old compeers, the faithful partners of my toils for six-and- 
thirty years, that smoothed for me with their jokes and 
conundrums the ruggedness of my professional road. Had it 
"been $o rugged, then, after all? or was I a coward simply? 
Well, it is too late to repent; and I also know that these 
suggestions are a common fallacy of the mind on such occasions. 
But my heart smote me. I had violently broken the bands 
betwixt us. It was at least not courteous. I shall be some 
time before I get quite reconciled to the separation, Farewell, 
old cronies, yet not for long, for again and again I will eome 
among ye, if I shall have your leave. Farewell, Ch—, dry, 
sarcastic, and friendly! Do—mild, slow to move, and gentle- 
manly! Pl—, officious to do, and to volunteer, good services! 
and thou, thou dreary pile, fit. mansion for a Gresham or a 
Whittington of old, stately house of Merchants; with thy 
labyrinthine passages, and light-excluding, pent-up offices, where 
candles for one-half the year supplied the place of the sun’s 
light; unhealthy contributor to my weal, stern fosterer of my 
living, farewell! In thee remain, and not in the obscure 
collection of some wandering bookseller, my ‘ works!’ There let 
them rest, as I do from my labours, piled on thy massive shelves, 
more MSS, in folio than ever Aquinas left, and full as useful! 
My mantle I bequeath among ye. 

A fortnight has passed since the date of my first communi- 
eation. At that period I was approaching to tranquillity, but had 
not reached it. I boasted of a calm indeed, but it was compara- 
tive only. Something of the first flutter was left; an unsettling 
sense of novelty; the dazzle to weak eyes of unaccustomed 
light. I missed my old chains, forsooth, as if they had been 
some necessary part of my apparel. I was a poor Carthusian, 
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from strict cellular discipline suddenly by some revolution returne 
ed upon the world. I am now as if I had never been other than 
my own master. It is natural for me to go where I please, to- 
do what I please. I find myself at eleven o'clock in the day 
in Bond Street, and it seems to me that I have been sauntering. 
there at that very hour for years past. I digress into Soho, 
to explore a book-stall. Methinks I have been thirty years a 
collector. There is nothing strange nor new in it. I find 
myself before a fine picture in the morning. Was it ever 
otherwise? What is become of Fish Street Hill? Where is 
Fenchurch Street? Stones of old Mincing Lane, which I have 
worn with my daily pilgrimage for six-and-thirty years, to the 
footsteps of what toil-worn clerk are your everlasting flints now 
vocal? I indent the gayer flags of Pall Mall. It is ‘Change 
time, and I am strangely among the Elgin marbles. It was no 
hyperbole when I ventured to compare the change in my 
condition to a passing into another world. Time stands still in a 
manner to me. I have lost all distinction of season. I do not 
know the day of the week or of the month. Each day used 
to be individually felt by me in its reference to the foreign 
post-days; in its distance from, or propinquity to, the next. 
Sunday: I had my Wednesday feelings, my Saturday nights’ 
sensations. The genius of each day was upon me distinetly 
during the whole of it, affecting my appetite, spirits, ete. The 
phantom of the next day, with the dreary five to follow, sat 
as a load upon my poor Sabbath recreations. What charm has 
washed that Ethiop white? What is gone of Black Monday? 
_ All days are the same. Sunday itself—that unfortunate failure 
of a holiday, as it too often proved, what with my sense of its | 
fugitiveness, and over-care to get the greatest quantity of 
pleasure out of it—is melted down into a week-day, I can 
spare to go to church now, without grudging the np cantle 
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which it used to seem to-cut out of the holiday. I have Time 
for everything. I can visit a sick friend. I can interrupt the 
man of much occupation when he is busiest. I can insult over 
him with an invitation to take a day’s pleasure with me to 
Windsor this fine May morning. It is Lucretian pleasure to 
behold the poor dgudges, whom I have left behind in the world, 
carking and caring; like horses in a mill, drudging on in the 
same eternal round—and what is it all for? A man ean never 
have too much Time to himself, nor too little to do. Had I a 


little son, I would christen him NOTHING-TO-DO ; he should 


do nothing. Man, I verily believe, is out of his element as long 
as he is operative. I am altogether for the life contemplative. 
Will no kindly earthquake come and swallow up those accursed 
cotton-mills? ‘lake me that lumber of a desk there, and bowl 
it down. 


As low as to the fiends. 


L am no longer * **** clerk to the Firm of, etc. I ara 
Retired Leisure. I am to be met with in trim gardens. I am 
already come to be known by my vacant face and careless 
gesture, perambulating at no fixed pace, nor with any settled 
purpose. I walk about; not to and from. They tell me a 
certain cum dignitate air, that has been buried so long with my 
other good parts, has begun to shoot forth in my person. I 
grow into gentility perceptibly. When I take up a newspaper, 
it is to read the state of the opera. Opus operatum est. I have 
done all that I came into this world to do. I have worked 
task-work, and have the rest of the day to myself. 


—Charles Lamb 


P i 3 ais B.T. 





MY FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH POETS 


My father was a Dissenting Minister at W—m in Shrop- 
shire; and in the year 1798 (the figures that*compose that date 
are to me like the ‘‘ dreaded name of Demogorgon *) Mr. 
Coleridge came to Shrewsbury, to succeed Mr. Rowe in the 
spiritual charge of a Unitarian Congregation there. He did not 
come till late on the Saturday afternoon before he was to 
preach; and Mr. Rowe, who himself went down to the coach 
in a state of anxiety and expectation, to look for the arrival 
of his successor, could find no one at all answering the descrip- 
tion but a round-faced man in a short black coat (like a 
shooting jacket) which hardly seemed to have been made for 
him, but who seemed to be talking at a great rate to his 
fellow-passengers. Mr. Rowe had scarce returned to give an 
account of his disappointment, when the round-faced man in 
black entered, and dissipated all doubts on the subject, by 
beginning to talk. He did not cease while he staid; nor has 
he since, that I know of. He held the good town of Shrews- 
bury in delightful suspense for three weeks that he remained 
there, ‘' fluttering the proud Salopians like an eagle in a dove- 
cote; and the Welch mountains that skirt the horizon with 
their tempestuous confusion, agree to have heard no such 
mystic sounds since the days of 


“‘High-born Hoel’s harp or soft Llewellyn’s lay!” 


As we passed along between W—m and Shrewsbury and 
I eyed their blue tops seen through the wintry branches, or 
the red rustling leaves of the sturdy oak-trees by the road-side, 
a sound was in my ears as of a Siren’s song; I was stunned. 
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startled with it, as from deep sleep; but I had no notion then 
that I should ever be able to express my admiration to others 
in motley imagery or quaint allusion, till the light of his genius 
shone into my soul, like the sun’s rays glittering in the puddles 
of the road. I was at that time dumb, inarticulate, helpless, 
like a worm by the way-side, crushed, bleeding, lifeless; but 
now, hursting the deadly bands that bound them, 


‘With Styx nine times round them,” 


my ideas float on winged words, and as they expand their 
plumes, catch the golden light of other years. My soul has 
indeed remained in its original bondage, dark, obscure, with 
longings infinite and unsatisfied: my heart, shut up in the 
prison-house of this rude clay, has never found, nor will it ever 
find, a heart to speak to; but that my understanding also did not 
remain dumb and brutish, or at length found a language to 
express itself, I owe to Coleridge. But this is not to my 
purpose. 

My father lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, and was in the 
habit of exchanging visits with Mr. Rowe, and with Mr. Jenkins 
of Witchurch (nine miles farther on) according to the custom of 
Dissenting Ministers in each other’s neighbourhood. A line of 
communication is thus established, by which the flame of civil 
and religious liberty is kept alive, and nourishes it smouldering 
fire unquenchable, like the fires in the Agamemnon of Eschylus, 
placed at different stations, that waited for ten long years to 
announce with their blazing pyramids the destruction of Troy. 
Coleridge had agreed to come over to see my father according 
to the courtesy of the country, as Mr. Rowe's probable successor; 
but in the mean time I had gone to hear him preach the Sunday 
after his arrival. A poet and a philosopher getting up into a 
Unitarian pulpit to preach the Gospel, was a romance in these 
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degenerate days, a sort of revival of the primitive spirit of 
Christianity, which was not to be resisted. 

Tt was in January, 1798, that I rose one morning before 
day-light, to walk ten miles in the mud, and went to hear this 
celebrated person preach. Never, the longest day I have to 
live, shall I have such another walk as this cold, raw, com- 
fortless one, in the winter of the year 1798.—Il y a des wnpres- 
sions que ni le tems ni les circonstances peuvent effacer. 
Dusse-je vivre des siècles entiers, le dous tems de ma jeunesse 
ne peut renatre pour moi, ni s'effacer jamais dans ma mémoire. 
When I got there, the organ was playing to 100th psalm, and, 
when it was done, Mr. Coleridge rose and gave out his text, 
“And he went up into the mountain to pray, HIMSELF, ALONE.” 
As he gave out this text, his voice ‘‘rose like a steam of rich 
distilled perfumes,’’ and when he came to the two last words, 
which he pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to 
me, who was then young, as if the sounds had echoed from 
the bottom of the human heart, and as if that prayer might 
have floated in solemn silence through the universe. The idea 
of St. John came into my mind, “of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, who had his loins girt about, and whose food was locusts 
and wild honey.” The preacher then launched into his sub- 
ject, like an eagle dallying with the wind. The sermon was 
upon peace and war; upon church and state—not their alliance, 
but their separation—on the spirit of the world and the spirit 
of Christianity, not as the same, but as opposed to one another. 
He talked of those who had “inscribed the cross of Christ on 
banners dripping with human gore.’’ He made a poetical and 
pastoral excursion,—and to shew the fatal effects of war, drew 
a striking contrast between the simple shepherd boy, driving 
his team afield, or sitting under the hawthorn, piping to his 
flock, ‘‘as though he should never be old,” and the same poor 
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country-lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought into town, madb 
drunk at an alehouse, turned into a wretched drummer-boy, 
with his hair sticking on end with powder and pomatum, a 
long cue at his back, and tricked out in the loathsome finery 
of the profession of blood. 


‘Such were the notes our once-lov'd poet sung.” 


And for myself, I could not have been more delighted if I had 
heard the music of the spheres. Poetry and Philosophy had 
met together, Truth and Genius had embraced, under the eye 
and with the sanction of Religion. This was even beyond my 
hopes. I returned home well satisfied. The sun that was still 
labouring pale and wan through the sky, obscured by thick 
mists, seemed an emblem of the good cause; and the cold dank 
drops of dew that hung half melted on the beard of the thistle, 
had something genial and refreshing in them; for there was a 
spirit of hope and youth in all nature, that turned everything 
into good. - The face of nature had not then the brand of Jus 
Divinum on it: 


"Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with woe." 


On the Tuesday following, the half-inspired speaker came. 
I was called down into the room where he was, and went half- 
hoping, half-afraid. He received me very graciously, and I 
listened for a long time without uttering a word. I did not 
suffer in his opinion by my silence. ‘‘For those two hours," 
he afterwards was pleased to say, “he was conversing with 
W. H.'s forehead!’ His appearance was different from what 
I had anticipated from seeing him before. At a distance, and 
in the dim light of the chapel, there was to me a strange wild- 
ness in his aspect, a dusky obscurity, and I thought him pitted 
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with the small-pox. His complexion was at that time clear, 
and even bright— ) 


"As are the children of yon azure sheen.”’ 


His forehead was broad and high, light as if built of ivory, 
-with large projecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath 
them like a sea with darkened lustre. “A certain tender bloom 
his face o'erspread,” a purple tinge as we see it in the pale 
thoughtful complexions of the Spanish _ portrait-painters, 
Murillo and Velasquez. His mouth was gross, voluptuous, 
open. eloquent; his chin good-humoured and round: but his 
nose, the rudder of the face, the index of the will, was small, 
feeble, nothing—like what he has done. It might seem that 
the genius of his face as from a height surveyed and projected 
him (with sufficient capacity and huge aspiration) into the 
world unknown of thought and imagination, with nothing to 
support or guide his veering purpose, as if Columbus had 
launched his adventurous course for the New World in a scallop, 
without oars or compass. So at least I comment on it after 
the event. Coleridge in his person was rather above the 
common size, inclining to the corpulent, or like Lord Hamlet, 
“somewhat fat and pursy.’’ His -hair (now, alas! grey) was 
then black and glossy as the raven’s, and fell in smooth masses 
over his forehead. This long pendulous hair is peculiar to 
enthusiasts, to those whose minds tend heavenward and is 
traditionally inseparable (though of a different colour) from the 
pictures of Christ. It ought to belong, as a character, to all 
who preach Christ crucified, and Coleridge was at that time 
one of those! 


It was curious to observe the contrast between him and 
my father, who was a veteran in the cause, and then declining 
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into the vale of years. He had been a poor Irish lad, carefully 
brought up by his parents, and sent to the University of Glasgow 
(where he studied under Adam Smith) to prepare him for his 
future destination. It was his mother’s proudest wish to see’ 
her son a Dissenting Minister. So if we look back to- past 
generations (as far as eye can reach) we see the same hopes, 
fears, wishes, followed by the same disappointments, throbbing 
in the human heart; and so we. may see them (if we look 
forward) rising up for ever, and disappearing, like vapourish 
bubbles, in the human breast! After being tossed about from 
congregation to congregation in the heats of the Unitarian 
controversy, and squabbles about the American war, he had 
been relegated to an obscure village, where he was to spend 
the last thirty years of his life, far from the only converse that 
he loved, the talk about disputed texts of Scripture and the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. Here he passed his days, 
repining but resigned, in the study of the Bible, and the perusal 
of the Commentators,—huge folios, not easily got through, one 
of which would outlast a winter! Why did he pore on these 
from morn to night (with the exception of a walk in the fields 
or a turn in the garden to gather broccoli plants or kidney 
beans of his own rearing, with no small degree of pride and 
pleasure)?—Here were ‘‘no figures nor no fantasies, ’'—neither 
poetry nor philosophy—nothing to dazzle, nothing to excite 
modern curiosity; but to his lack-lustre eyes there appeared, 
within the pages of the ponderous, unwieldy, neglected tomes, 
the sacred name of JEHOVAH in Hebrew capitals: pressed 
down by the weight of the style, worn to the last fading thin- 
ness of the understanding, there were glimpses, glimmering 
notions of the patriarchal wanderings, with palm-trees hover- 
ing in the horizon, and processions of camels at the distance 
of three thousand years; there was Moses with the Burning 
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Bush, number of the Twelve Tribes, types, shadows, glosses 
on the law and the prophets; there were discussions (dull 
enough) on the age of Methuselah, a mighty speculation! 
There were outlines, rude guesses at the shape of Noah's Ark 
and of the riches of Solomon’s Temple; questions as to the 
date of the creation, predictions of the end of all things; the 
great lapses of time, the strange mutations of the globe were 
unfolded with the voluminous leaf, as it turned over; and 
though the soul might slumber with an hieroglyphic veil of 
inscrutable mysteries drawn over it, yet it was in a slumber 
ill-exchanged for all the sharpened realities of sense, wit, fancy, 
or reason. My father’s life was comparatively a dream; but it 
was a dream of infinity and eternity, of death, the resurrec- 
tion, and a judgment to come! 

No two individuals were ever more unlike than were the 
host and his guest. A poet was to my father a sort of non- 
descript: yet whatever added grace to the Unitarian cause was 
to him welcome. He could hardly have been more surprised 
or pleased, if our visitor had worn wings. Indeed, his thoughts 
had wings; and as the silken sounds rustled round our little 
wainscoted parlour, my father threw back his spectacles over 
his forehead, his white hairs mixing with its sanguine hue; and 
a smile of delight beamed across his rugged cordial face, to 
think that Truth had found anew ally in fancy!* Besides, 
Coleridge seemed to take considerable notice of me, and that 
of itself was enough. He talked very familiarly, but agreeably, 
and glanced over a variety of subjects. At dinner-time he grew 


* My father was one of those who mistook his talent after all. He 
used to be very much dissatisfied that I preferred his Letters to his Sermons. 
The last were forced and dry; the first came naturally from him. For ease 
half-plays on words, and a supine, monkish, indolent pleasantry, I fists 
never seen them equalled. — 
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more animated, and dilated in a very edifying manner on Mary 
Wolstonecraft and Mackintosh. The last, he said, he considered 
(on my father’s speaking of his Vindicie Gallice as a capital 
performance) as a clever scholastic man—a master of the topics, 
—or as the ready warehouseman of letters, who knew exactly 
where to lay his hand on what he wanted, though the goods were: 
not Ħis own. He thought him no match for Burke, either in 
style or matter. Burke was a metaphysician, Mackintosh a 
mere logician. Burke was an orator (almost a poet) who 
reasoned in figures, because he had an eye for nature: 
Mackintosh, on the other hand, was a rhetorician, who had 
only an eye to common places. On this I ventured to say that 
I had always entertained a great opinion of Burke, and that (as 
far as I could find) the speaking of him with contempt might be 
made the test of a vulgar democratical mind. This was the 
first observation I ever made to Coleridge, and he said it was: 
& very just and striking one. I remember the leg of Welsh 
mutton and the turnips on the table that day had the finest 
flavour imaginable. Coleridge added that Mackintosh and Tom 
Wedgwood (of whom, however, he spoke highly) had expressed 
a very indifferent opinion of his friend Mr. Wordsworth, on 
which he remarked to them, ‘' He strides on so far before you, 
that he dwindles in the distance!’ Godwin had once boasted 
to him of having carried on an argument with Mackintosh for 
three hours with dubious success; Coleridge told him, ‘* If there 
had been a man of genius in the room, he would have settled the 
question in five minutes "’. He asked me if I had ever seen 
Mary Wolstonecraft and I said, I had once for a few moments, 
and that she seemed to me to turn off Godwin's objections to 
something she advanced with quite a playful, easy air. He 
replied, that * this was only one instance of the ascendancy 
which people of imagination exercised over those of mere 
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intellect.’ He did not rate Godwin very high* (this was caprice 
or prejudice, real or affected) but he had a great idea of 
Mrs. Wolstonecraft’s powers of conversation, none at all of her 
‘talent for book-making. We talked a little about Holcroft. He 
had been asked if he was not much struck with him, and he said, 
he thought himself in more danger of being struck by him. I 
complained that he would not let me get on at all, for he required 
4 definition of every the commonest word, exclaiming, ‘‘ What 
do you mean by a sensation, Sir? What do you mean by an 
idea?" “This, Coleridge said, was barricadoing the road to truth: 
it was setting up a turnpike-gate at every step we took. I 
forget a great number of things, many more than I remember; 
but the day passed off pleasantly, and the next morning 
Mr. Coleridge was to return to Shrewsbury. When I came down 
to breakfast, I found that he had just received a letter from 
his friend, T. Wedgwood, making him an offer of 150l. a 
year if he chose to waive his present pursuit, and devote 
himself entirely to the study of poetry and philosophy. Coleridge 
‘seemed to make up his mind to close with this proposal in the 
act of tying on one of his shoes. It threw an additional damp 
on his departure. It took the wayward enthusiast quite from 
us to cast him into Deva’s winding vales, or by the shores of 
old romance. Instead of living at ten miles distance, of being 
the pastor of a Dissenting congregation at Shrewsbury, he was 
henceforth to inhabit the Hill of Parnassus, to be a shepherd 
on the Delectable Mountains. Alas! I knew not the way 
thither, and felt very little gratitude for Mr. Wedgwood’s bounty. 
I was presently relieved from this dilemma; for Mr. Coleridge, 


* He complained in particular of the presumption of his attempting to 
establish the future immortality of man, * without ' (as he said) “ knowing 
what Death was or what Life was ''—and the tone in which he pronounced 
these two words seemed to convey a complete image of both, 
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I was presently relieved from this dilemma; for Mr. Coleridge, 
asking for a pen and ink, and going to a table to write something 
on a bit of card, advanced towards me with undulating step, and 
giving me the precious document, said that that was his 
address, Mr. Coleridge, Nether Stowey, Somersetshire; and that 
he should be glad to see me there in a few weeks’ time, and, if 
I chose, would come half-way to meet me. I was not less 
surprised than the shepherd-boy (this simile is to be found in 
Cassandra) when he sees a thunderbolt fall close at his feet. I 
stammered out my acknowledgments and acceptance of this offer 
(I thought Mr. Wedgwood's annuity a trifle to it) as well as 
I could; and this mighty business being settled, the poet-preacher 
took leave, and I accompanied him six miles on the road. It 
was a fine morning in the middle of winter, and he talked the 
whole way. The scholar in Chaucer is described as going 
—'' Sounding on his way.’’ 

So Coleridge went on his. In digressing, in dilating, in passing 
from subject to subject, he appeared to me to float in air, to 
slide on ice. He told me in confidence (going along) that he. 
should have preached two sermons before he accepted the 
situation at Shrewsbury, one on Infant Baptism, the other on the 
Lord’s Supper, shewing that he could not administer either, 
which would have effectually disqualified him for the object in 
view. I observed that he continually crossed me on the way 
by shifting from one side of the foot-path to the other. This 
struck me as an odd movement; but I did not at that time 
connect it with any instability of purpose or involuntary change of 
principle, as I have done since. He seemed unable to keep on 
in a straight line. He spoke slightingly of Hume (whose Essay on 
Miracles he said was stolen from an objection started in one of 
South’s sermons—Credat Judæus Appella! I was not very 
much pleased at this account of Hume, for I had just been 
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reading, with infinite relish. that completest of all metaphysical 
choke-pears, his Treatise on Human Nature, to which the 
Essays, in point of scholastic subtlety and close reasoning, are 
mere elegant trifling, light summer-reading. Coleridge even 
denied the excellence of Hume's general style, which I think 
betrayed a want of taste or candour. He however made me 
amends by the manner in which he spoke of Berkeley. He*dwelt 
particularly on his Essay on Vision as a masterpiece of analytical 
reasoning. So it undoubtedly is. He was exceedingly angry 
with Dr. Johnson for striking the stone with his foot, in 
allusion to this author's Theory of Matter and Spirit, and 
saying, ““ Thus I confute him, Sir.” Coleridge drew a parallel 
(I don’t know how he brought about the connection) between 
Bishop Berkeley and Tom Paine. He said the one was an 
instance of a subtle, the other of an acute mind, than which 
no two things could be more distinct. The one was a shop- 
boy's quality, the other the characteristic of a philosopher. 
He considered Bishop Butler as a true philosopher, a profound 
and conscientious thinker, a genuine reader of nature and of 
his own mind. He did not speak of his Analogy, but of his 
Sermons at the Rolls’ Chapel, of which I had never heard. 
Coleridge someliow always contrived to prefer the unknown to 
the known. In this instance he was right. The Analogy is a 
tissue of sophistry of wire-drawn, theological special-pleading; 
the Sermons (with the Preface to them) are in a fine vein of 
deep, matured reflection, a candid appeal to our observation of 
human nature, without pedantry and without bias. I told 
Coleridge I had written a few remarks, and was sometimes 
foolish enough to believe that I had made a discovery on the 
same subject (the Natural Disinterestedness of the Human 
Mind)—and I tried to explain my view of-it to Coleridge, who 
listened with great willingness, but I did not succeed in making 
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myself understood. I sat down to the task shortly afterwards 
for the twentieth time, got new pens and paper, determined to 
make clear work of it, wrote a few meagre sentences in the 
skeleton-style of a mathematical demonstration, stopped half-way 
down the second page; and, after trying in vain to pump up 
any words, images, notions, apprehensions, facts or observations 
from *that gulph of abstraction in which I had plunged 
myself for four or five years preceding, gave up the attempt as 
labour in vain, and shed tears of helpless despondency on the 
blank unfinished paper. I can write fast enough now. Am 
I better than I was then? Oh no! One truth discavered, one 
pang of regret at not being able to express it, is better than all 
the fluency and flippancy in the world. Would that I could go 
back to what I then was! Why can we not revive past times 
as we can revisit old places? If I had the quaint Muse of Sir 
Philip Sidney to assist me, I would write a Sonnet to the Road 
between W...m and Shrewsbury, and immortalise every step 
of it by some fond enigmatical conceit. I would swear that the 
very milestones had ears, and that Harmer-hill stooped with all 
its pines, to listen to a poet, as he passed! I remember but 
one other topic of discourse in this walk. He mentioned Paley, 
praised the naturalness and clearness of his style, but condemned — 
his sentiments, thought him a mere time-serving casuist, 
and said that ‘‘ the fact of his work on Moral and Political 
Philosophy being made a text-book in our Universities was a 
disgrace to the national character. We parted at the six-mile 
stone; and I returned homeward pensive but much pleased. I 
had met with unexpected notice from a person, whom I believed 
to have been prejudiced against me. ‘‘ Kind and affable to me 
had been his condescension, and should be honoured ever with 
suitable regard. He was the first poet I had known, and he 
certainly answered to that inspired name. I had heard a great 
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deal of his powers of conversation and was not disappointed. 
In fact, I never met with any thing at all like them, either 
before or since. I could easily credit the accounts which were 


circulated of his holding forth to a large party of ladies and 


gentlemen, an evening or two before, on the Berkeleian Theory, 
when he made the whole material universe look like a trans- 
parency of fine works; and another story (which I believe he 
has somewhere told himself) of his being asked to a party at 
Birmingham, of his smoking tobacco and going to sleep after 
dinner on a sofa, where the company found him to their no 
small surprise, which was increased to wonder when he started 
up of a sudden, and rubbing his eyes, looked about him, and 
launched into a three-hours’ description of the third heaven, of 
which he had had a dream, very different from Mr. Southey’s 
Vision of Judgment, and also from that other Vision of 
Judgment, which Mr. Murray, the Secretary of the Bridge-street 
Junto, has taken into his especial keeping! 

On my way back, I had a sound in my ears, it was the 
voice of Fancy: I had a light before me, it was the face of 
Poetry. The one still lingers there, the other has not quitted 
my side! Coleridge in truth met me half-way on the ground of 
_ philosophy, or I should not have been won over to his imagina- 
tive creed. I had an uneasy, pleasurable sensation all the time, 
till I was to visit him. During those months the chill breath of 
winter gave me a welcoming; vernal air was balm and inspiration 
to me. The golden sun-sets, the silver star of evening, lighted 
me on my way to new hopes and prospects. I was to visit 
Coleridge in the spring. This circumstance was never absent 
from my thoughts, and mingled with all my feelings. I wrote 
to him at the time proposed, and received an answer postponing 
my intended visit for a week or two, but very cordially urging 
me to complete my promise then. This delay did not damp, but 
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rather increase my ardour. In the mean time, I went to 
Llangollen Vale, by way of initiating myself in the mysteries- 
of natural scenery; and I must say I was enchanted with it. 
I had been reading Coleridge's description of England, in his 
fine Ode on the Departing Year, and I applied it, con amore, to 
the objects before me. That valley was to me (in a manner) 
the cradle of a new existence: in the river that winds through 
it, my spirit was baptised in the waters of Helicon! 

I returned home, and soon after set out on my journey with 
unworn heart and untired feet. My way lay through Worcester 
and Gloucester, and by Upton, where I thought of Tom Jones 
and the adventure of the muff. I remember getting completely 
wet through one day, and stopping at an inn (I think it was at 
Tewkesbury) where I sat up all night to read Paul and Virginia. 
Sweet were the showers in early youth that drenched my body, 
and sweet the drops of pity that fell upon the books I read! I 
recofect a remark of Coleridge’s upon this very book, that 
nothing could shew the gross indelicacy of French manners and 
the entire corruption of their imagination more strongly than 
the behaviour of the heroine in the last fatal scene, who turns 
away from a person on board the sinking vessel, that offers to 
save her life, because he has thrown off his clothes to assist 
him in swimming. Was this a time to think of such a circum- 
stance? I once hinted to Wordsworth, as we were sailing in his 
boat on Grasmere lake, that I thought he had borrowed the idea 
of his Poems on the Naming of Places from the local inscrip- 
tions of the same kind in Paul and Virginia. He did not own 
the obligation, and stated some distinction without a difference, 
in defence of his claim to originality. Any the slightest variation 
would be sufficient for this purpose in his mind; for whatever 
he added or omitted would inevitably be worth all that any one 
else had done, and contain the marrow of the sentiment. T was 
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still two days before the time fixed for my arrival, for I had 
taken care to set out early enough. I stopped these two days at 


Bridgewater, and when I was tired of sauntering on the banks of 


its muddy river, returned to the inn, and read Camilla. So 
have I loitered my life away, reading books, looking at pictures, 
going to plays, hearing, thinking, writing on what pleased me 
best. I have wanted only one thing to make me happy; but 
wanting that, have wanted every thing! 

I arrived, and was well received. The country about Nether 
Stowey is beautiful, green and hilly, and near the sea-shore. I 
saw it by the other day, after an interval of twenty years, from 
a hill near Taunton. How was the map of my life spread out 
before me, as the map of the country lay at my feet! In the 
afternoon, Coleridge took me over to All-Foxden, a romantic 
old fami}y-mansion of the St. Aubins, where Wordsworth lived. 
It was then in the possession of a friend of the poet’s who gave 
him the free use of it. Somehow that period (the time just after 
the French Revolution) was not a time when nothing was given 
for nothing. The mind opened, and a softness might be per- 


ceived coming over the heart of individuals, beneath “ the scales" 


that fence '’ our self-interest. Wordsworth himself was from 
home, but his sister kept house, and set before us a frugal repast; 
and we had free access to her brother’s poems, the Lyrical 
Ballads, which were still in manuscript, or in the form of 
Sybilline Leaves. I dipped into a few of these with great satis- 
faction, and with the faith of a novice. I slept that night in 
an old room with blue hangings, and covered with the round- 
faced family-portraits of the age of George I and II and from 
the wooded declivity of the adjoining park that overlooked my 
window, at the dawn of day, could De ais 


* 


“ hear the loud stag speak,” 
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In the outset of life (and particularly at this time I felt it 
s0) our Imagination has a body to it. We are in a state between 
sleeping and waking, and have indistinct but glorious glimpses 
of strange shapes, and there is always something to come better 
than what we see. As in our dreams the fulness of the blood 
gives warmth and reality to the coinage of the brain, so in youth 
our ideas are clothed, and fed, and pampered with our good 
spirits; we breathe thick with thoughtless happiness, the weight 
of future years presses on the strong pulses of the heart, and 
we repose with undisturbed faith in truth and good. As we 
advance, we exhaust our fund of enjoyment and of hope. We 
are no longer wrapped in lamb’s-wool, lulled in Elysium. As 
we taste the pleasures of life, their spirit evaporates, the sense 
palls; and nothing is left but the phantoms, the lifeless shadows 
of what has been! 

That morning, as soon as breakfast was over, we strolled 
out into the park, and seating ourselves on the trunk of an old 
ash-tree that stretched along the ground, Coleridge read aloud, 
with a sonorous and musical voice, the ballad of Betty Foy. 
I was not critically or sceptically inclined. I saw touches of 
truth and nature, and took the rest for granted. But in the 
Thorn, the Mad Mother, and the Complaint of a Poor Indian 
Woman, I felt that deeper power and pathos which have been 
since acknowledged, 


‘“ In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite,” 


as the characteristics of this author; and the sense of a new 


- style and a new spirit in poetry came over me. It had to me 


something of the effect that arises from the turning up of the 
fresh soil, or of the first welcome breath of Spring, 


“ While yet the trembling year is unconfirmed.” 
4—2049 B.T. 
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Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowey that evening, and 
his voice sounded high 


‘ Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,” 


as we passed through echoing grove, by fairy stream or water- 
fall, gleaming in the summer moonlight! He lamented that 
Wordsworth was not prone enough to belief in the traditional 
superstitions of the place, and that there was a something 
corporeal, a matter-of-fact-ness, a clinging to the palpable, or 
often to the petty, in his poetry, in consequence. His genius 
was not a spirit that descended to him through the air; it 
sprung out of the ground like a flower, or unfolded itself from 
a green spray, on which the goldfinch sang. He said, however 
(if I remember right), that this objection must be confined to 
his descriptive pieces, that his philosophic poetry had a grand 
and comprehensive spirit in it, so that his soul seemed to 
inhabit the universe like a palace, and to discover truth by 
intuition, rather than by deduction. The next day Wordsworth 
arrived from Bristol at Coleridge's cottage. I think I see him 
now. He answered in some degree to his friend's description 
of him, but was more gaunt and Don Quixote-like. He was 
quaintly dressed (according to the costume of that unconstrained 
period) in a brown fustian jacket and striped pantaloons. 
There was something of a roll, a lounge in his gait, not unlike 
his own Peter Bell. There was a severe, worn pressure of 
thought about his temples, a fire in his eye (as if he saw gome- 
thing in objects more than the outward appearance) and intense 
high narrow forehead, a Roman nose, cheeks furrowed by strong 
purpose and feeling, and a convulsive inclination to laughter 
about the mouth, a good deal at variance with the solemn, 
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stately expression of the rest of his face. Chantrey’s bust wants 
the marking traits; but he was teazed into making it regular 
and heavy: Haydon's head of him, introduced into the Entrance 
of Christ into Jerusalem, is the most like his drooping weight 
of thought and expression. He sat down and talked very 
naturally and freely, with a mixture of clear gushing accents in 
his voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a strong tincture of 
the northern burr, like the crust on wine. He instantly began 
to make havoc of the half of a Cheshire cheese on the table, and 
said triumphantly that ‘‘ his marriage with experience had not 
been so unproductive as Mr. Southey’s in teaching him a know- 
ledge of the good things of this life.” He had been to see the 
Castle Spectre by Monk Lewis, while at Bristol, and described 
it very well. He said ‘‘ it fitted the taste of the audience like 
a glove. This ad captandum merit was however by no means 
a recommendation of it, according to the severe principles of 
the new school, which reject rather than court popular effect. 
Wordsworth, looking out of the low, latticed window, said, 
How beautifully the sun sets on that yellow bank!” I 
thought within myself, ‘‘ With what eyes these poets see 
nature!" and ever after, when I saw the sun-set stream upon 
the objects facing it, conceived I had made a discovery, or 
thanked Mr. Wordsworth for having made one for me! We 
went over to All-Foxden again the day following, and Words- 
worth read us the story of Peter Bell in the open air; and the 
comment upon if by his face and voice was very different from 
that of some later crities! Whatever might be thought of the 
poem, ` his face was as a book where men might read strange 
matters," and he announced the fate of his hero in prophetic 
tones. There is a chaunt in the recitation both of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth which acts as a spell upon the hearer, and disarms 
the judgment. Perhaps they have deceived themselves by 
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making habitual use of this ambiguous accompaniment. 
Coleridge’s manner is more full, animated, and varied; Words- 
worth’s more equable, sustained, and internal. The one might 
be termed more dramatic, the other more lyrical. Coleridge 
has told me that he himself liked to compose in walking over 
uneven ground, or breaking through the straggling branches of 
a copse wood; whereas Wordsworth always wrote (if he*could) 
walking up and down a strait gravel-walk, or in some spot where 
the continuity of his verse met with no collateral interruption. 
Returning that same evening, I got into a metaphysical argu- 
ment with Wordsworth, while Coleridge was explaining the 
different notes of the nightingale to his sister, in which we neither 
of us succeeded in making ourselves perfectly clear and intelli- 
gible. Thus I passed three weeks at Nether Stowey and in the 
neighbourhood, generally devoting the afternoons to a delightful 
chat in an arbour made of bark by the poet’s friend Tom Poole, 
sitting under two fine elm-trees, and listening to the bees 
humming round us, while we quaffed our flip. It was agreed, 
among other things, that we should make a jaunt down the 
Bristol Channel, as far as Linton. We set off together on foot, 
Coleridge, John Chester, and I. This Chester was a native of 
Nether Stowey, one of those who were attracted to Coleridge's 
discourse as flies are to honey, or bees in swarming-time to the 
sound of a brass pan. He “ followed in the chace, like a dog 
who hunts, not like one that made up the cry." He had on a 
brown cloth coat, boots, and corduroy breeches, was low in 
stature, bow-legged, had a drag in his walk like a drover, which 
he assisted by a hazel switch, and kept on a sort of trot by the 
side of Coleridge, like a running footman by a state coach, that 
he might not lose a syllable or sound, that fell from Coleridge's 
lips. He told me his private opinion, that Coleridge was a 
wonderful man. He scarcely opened his lips, much less offered 
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an opinion the whole way: yet of the three, had I to chuse 
during that journey, I would be John Chester. He afterwards 
followed Coleridge into Germany, where the Kantian philoso- 
phers were puzzled how to bring him under any, of their cate- 
gories. When he sat down at table with his idol, John’s 
felicity was complete; Sir Walter Scott’s or Mr. Blackwood’s, 
when they sat down at the same table with the King, was not 
more so. We passed Dunster on our right, a small town 
between the brow of a hill and the sea. I remember eyeing it 
wistfully as it lay below us: contrasted with the woody scene 
around it looked as clear, as pure, as embrowned and ideal as 
any landscape I have seen since, of Gasper Poussin’s or 
Domenichino’s. We had a long day’s march—(our feet kept 
time to the echoes of Coleridge’s tongue)—through Minehead 
and by the Blue Anchor, and on to Linton, which we did not 
reach till near midnight, and where we had some difficulty in 
making a lodgment. We however knocked the people of the 
house up at last, and we were repaid for our apprehensions and 
fatigue by some excellent rashers of fried bacon and eggs. 
The view in coming along had been splendid. We walked for 
miles and miles on dark brown heaths overlooking the channel, 
with the Welsh hills beyond, and at times descended into little 
sheltered valleys close by the sea side, with a smuggler’s face 
scowling by us, and then had to ascend conical hills with a 
path winding up through a coppice to a barren top, like a 
monk’s shaven crown, from one of which I pointed out to 
Coleridge's notice the bare masts of a vessel on the very edge 
of the horizon and within the red-orbed disk of the setting sun, 
like hig own spectre-ship in the Ancient Mariner. At Linton 
the character of the sea-coast becomes more marked and 
rugged. There is a place called the Valley of Rocks (I suspect 
this was only the poetical! name for it) bedded among precipices 
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overhanging the sea, with rocky caverns beneath, into which 
the waves dash, and where the sea-gull for ever wheels its 
screaming flight. On the tops of these are huge stones thrown 
transverse, as if an earthquake had tossed them there, and 
behind these is a fretwork of perpendicular rocks, something 
like the Giant’s Causeway. A thunderstorm came on while 
we were at the inn, and Coleridge was running out bare-headed 
to enjoy the commotion of the elements in the Valley of Rocks, 
but, as if in spite, the clouds only muttered a few angry sounds, 
and let fall a few refreshing drops. Coleridge told me that he 
and Wordsworth were to have made this place the scene of u 
prose-tale, which was to have been in the manner of, but far 
superior to, the Death of Abel, but they had relinquished the 
design. In the morning of the second day, we breakfasted 
luxuriously in an old-fashioned parlour, on tea, toast, eggs, and 
honey, in the very sight of the bee-hives from which it had been 
taken, and a garden full of thyme and wild flowers that had 
produced it. On this occasion Coleridge spoke of Virgil's 
Georgics, but not well. I do not think he had much feeling 
for the classical or elegant. It was in this room that we found 
a little worn-out copy of the Seasons, lying in a window-seat, 
on which Coleridge exclaimed, ‘‘ That is true fame!” He 
said Thomson was a great poet, rather than a good one; his 
style was as meretricious as his thoughts were natural. He 
spoke of Cowper as the best modern poet. He said the Lyrical 
Ballads were an experiment about to be tried by him and 
Wordsworth, to see how far the public taste would endure 
poetry written in a more natural and simple style than had 
hitherto been attempted; totally discarding the artifices of 
poetical diction, and making use only of such words as had 
probably been common in the most ordinary language since the 
days of Henry II. Some comparison was introduced between 
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Shakespeare and Milton. ‘He said, ‘‘ he hardly knew which to 
prefer. Shakespeare appeared to him a mere stripling in the 
art; he was as tall and as-strong, with infinitely more activity 
than Milton, but he never appeared to have come to man’s 
estate; or if he had, he would not have been a man, but a 
monster.” He spoke with contempt of Gray, and with intoler- 
ance of Pope. He did not like the versification of the latter. 
He observed that ‘‘ the ears of these couplet-writers might be 
charged with having short memories, that could not retain the 
harmony of whole passages.’’ He thought little of Junius as 
4 writer; he had a dislike of Dr. Johnson; and a much higher 
opinion of Burke as an orator and politician, than of Fox or 
Pitt. He however thought him very inferior in richness of 
style and imagery to some of our elder prose-writers, parti- 
cularly Jeremy Taylor. He liked Richardson, but not Fielding ; 
nor could I get him to enter into the merits of Caleb Williams.* 
In short, he was profound and discriminating with respect to 
those authors whom he liked, and where he gave his judgment 
fair play; capricious, perverse, and prejudiced in his antipathies 
and distastes. We loitered on the ‘‘ ribbed sea-sands,’’ in 
such talk as this, a whole morning, and I recollect met with a 
curious sea-weed, of which John Chester told us the country 
name! A fisherman gave Coleridge an account of a boy that 
had been drowned the day before, and that they had- tried ro 
save him at the risk of their own lives. He said, “he did not 


* He had no idea of pictures, of Claude or Raphael, and at this time 
T had as little as he. He sometimes gives a striking account at present of 
the cartoons at Pisa, by Buffamalco and others; of ene in particular, where 
Death is seen in the air brandishing his scythe, and the great and mighty 
of the earth shudder at his approach. while the beggars and the wretched 
kneel to him as their deliverer. He would of course understand so broad 
and fine a moral as this at any time. 
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know how it was that they ventured, but, Sir, we have a nature 
towards one another.’’ This expression, Coleridge remarked 
to me, was a fine illustration of that theory of disinterestedness 
which I (in common with Butler) had adopted. I broached to 
him an argument of mine to prove that hkeness was not mere 
association of ideas. I said that the mark in the sand put one 
in mind of a man’s foot, not because it was part of a, former 
impression of a man’s foot (for it was quite new) but because 
it was like the shape of a man's foot. He assented to the 
justness of this distinction (which I have explained at length 
elsewhere, for the benefit of the curious) and John Chester 
listened; not from any interest in the subject, but because he 
was astonished that I should be able to suggest any thing to 
Coleridge that he did not already know. We returned on the 
third morning, and Coleridge remarked the silent cottage- 
smoke curling up the valleys where, a few evenings before, we 
had seen the lights gleaming through the dark. 

In a day or two after we arrived at Stowey we set out, I 
on my return home, and he for Germany. It was a Sunday 
morning, and he was to preach that day for Dr. Toulmin of 
Taunton. I asked him if he had prepared any thing for the 
occasion. He said he had not even thought of the text, but 
should as soon as we parted. I did not go to hear him,—this 
was a fault,—but we met in the evening at Bridgewater. The 
next day we had a long day's walk to Bristol, and sat down, I 
recollect, by a well-side on the road, to cool ourselves and 
satisfy our thirst, when Coleridge repeated to me some descrip- 
tive lines from his tragedy of Remorse; which I must say 
became his mouth and that occasion better than they, some 
years after, did Mr. Elliston’s and the Drury-lane boards,— 

‘Oh memory! shield me from the world’s poor strife, 

And give those scenes thine everlasting life." 
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I saw no more of him for a year or two, during which 
period he had been wandering in the Hartz Forest in Germany; 
and his return was cometary, meteorous, unlike his setting out. 
It was not till some time after that I knew his friends Lamb 
and Southey. The last always appears to me (as I first saw 
him) with a common-place book under his arm, and the first 
withea bon-mot in his mouth. It was at Godwin's that I met 
him with Holeroft and Coleridge, where they were disputing 
fiercely which was the best—Man as he was, or man as he 
is to be. ‘‘ Give me,” says Lamb, ‘‘man as he is, not to be." 
This saying was the beginning of a friendship between us, which 
I believe stil} continues.—Enough of this for the present. 


‘ But there is matter for another rhyme, 
And I to this may add a second tale.” 
— William Hazlitt 


THE STUDY OF POETRY! 


' The future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, where 
it is worthy of its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will 
find an ever surer and surer stay. There is not a creed which is 
not shaken, not an accredited dogma which is not shown to be 
questionable, not a received tradition which does not threaten to 
dissolve. Our religion has materialised itself in the fact, in the 
supposed fact; it has attached its emotion to the fact, and now 


t Published in 1880 as the General Introduction to The English Poets, 
edited by T. H. Ward. 
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the fact is failing it. But for poetry the idea is everything; the 
rest is a world of illusion, of divine illusion. Poetry attaches its 
emotion to the idea; the idea is the fact. The strongest part of 
our religion to-day is its unconscious poetry.’ 

Let me be permitted to quote these words of my own, as 
uttering the thought which should, in my opinion, go with us 
and govern us in all our study of poetry. In the present avork 
it is the course of one great contributory stream to the world- 
river of poetry that we are invited to follow. We are here invited 
to trace the stream of English poetry. But whether we set 
ourselves, as here, to follow only one of the several streams that 
make the mighty river of poetry, or whether we seek to know 
them all, our governing thought should be the same. We should 
conceive of poetry worthily, and more highly than it has been the 
custom to conceive of it. We should conceive of it as capable 
of higher uses, and called to higher destinies, than those which 
in general men have assigned to it hitherto. More and more man- 
kind will discover that we have to turn to poetry to interpret life 
for us, to console us, to sustain us. Without poetry, our science 
will appear incomplete; and most of what now passes with 
us for religion and philosophy will be replaced by poetry. Science, 
I say, will appear incomplete without it. For finely and truly 
does Wordsworth call poetry ‘ the impassioned expression which 
is in the countenance of all science '; and what is a countenance 
without its expression? Again, Wordsworth finely and truly calls 
poetry ` the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge ': our religion, 
parading evidences such as those on which the popular mind 
relies now; our philosophy, pluming itself on its reasonings about 
causation and finite and infiinite being; what are they but the 
shadows and dreams and false shows of knowledge? The dav 
will come when we shall wonder at ourselves for having trusted 
to them, for having taken them seriously; and the more we 
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perceive their hollowness, the more we shall prize ‘ the breath 
and finer spirit of knowledge ' offered to us by poetry. 

But if we conceive thus highly of the destinies of poetry, 
we must also set our standard for poetry high, since poetry, to be 
capable of fulfilling such high destinies, must be poetry of a high 
order of excellence. We must accustom ourselves to a high 
standayd and to a strict judgment. Sainte-Beuve relates that 
Napoleon one day said, when somebody was spoken of in his 
presence as a charlatan: ‘ Charlatan as much as you please; but 
where is there not charlatanism?’— Yes,’ answers Sainte-Beuve, 
‘in polities, in the art of governing mankind, that is perhaps 
true. But in the order of thought, in art, the glory, the eternal 
honour is that charlatanism shall find no entrance; herein lies the 
inviolableness. of that noble portion of man’s being.’ It is 
admirably said, and let us hold fast to it. In poetry, which is 
thought and art in one, it is the glory, the eternal honour, that 
charlatanism shall find no entrance; that this noble sphere be 
kept inviolate and inviolable. Charlatanism is for confusing or 
obliterating the distinctions between excellent and inferior, sound 
and unsound or only half-sound, true and untrue or only half-true. 
Tt is charlatanism, conscious or unconscious, whenever we confuse 
or obliterate these. And in poetry, more than anywhere else, it 
is unpermissible to confuse or obliterate them. For in poetry the 
distinction between excellent and inferior, sound and unsound 
or only half-sound, true and untrue or only half-true, is of 
paramount importance. It is of paramount importance because 
of the high destinies of poetry. In poetry, as a criticism of life 
under the conditions fixed for such a criticism by the laws of 
poetic truth and poetic beauty, the spirit of our race will find, 
we have said, as time goes on and as other helps fail, its 
consolation and stay. But the consolation and stay will be of 

power in proportion to the power of the criticism of life. And 
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the criticsm of life will be of power in proportion as the poetry 
conveying it is excellent rather than inferior, sound rather than 
unsound or half-sound, true rather than untrue or half-true: 

The best poetry is what we want; the best poetry will be 
found to have a power of forming, sustaining, and delighting us, 
as nothing else can. A clearer, deeper sense of the best in 
poetry, and of the strength and joy to be drawn from it, is the 
most precious benefit which we can gather from a poetical 
collection such as the present. And yet in the very nature and 
conduct of such a collection there is inevitably something which 
tends to obscure in us the consciousness of what our benefit 
should be, and to distract us from the pursuit of it. We should 
therefore steadily set it before our minds at the outset, and should 
compel ourselves to revert constantly to the thought of it as we 
proceed. 

Yes; constantly in reading poetry, a sense for the best, the 
really excellent, and of the strength and joy to be drawn from it, 
should be present in our minds and should govern our estimate 
of what we read. But this real estimate, the only true one, is 
liable to be superseded, if we are not watchful, by two other kinds 
of estimate, the historic estimate and the personal estimate, both 
of which are fallacious. A poet or a poem may count to us 
historically, they may count to us on grounds personal to 
ourselves, and they may count to us really. They may count to 
us historically. The course of development of a nation’s 
language, thought, and poetry, is profoundly interesting; and by 

regarding a poet's work as a stage in this course of development 
we may easily bring ourselves to make it of more importance as 
poetry than in itself it really is, we may come to use a language 
of quite exaggerated praise in criticising it; in short, to over-rate 
it. So arises in our poetic judgments the fallacy caused by the 
estimate which we may call historic. Then, again, a poet or a 
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poem may count to us on grounds personal to ourselves. Our 
personal affinities, likings, and circumstances, have great power 
to sway our-estimate of this or that poet's work, and to make us 
attach more importance to it as poetry than in itself it really 
possesses, because to us it is, or has been, of high importance. 
ere also we over-rate the object of our interest, and apply to it 
a langnage of-praise which is quite exaggerated. And thus we 
get the source of a second fallacy in our poetic judgments—the 
fallacy caused by an estimate which we may call personal. 

Both fallacies are natural. It is evident how naturally the 
study of the history and development of a poetry may incline 
a man to pause over reputations and works once conspicuous but 
now obscure, and to quarrel with a careless public for skipping, in 
obedience to mere tradition and habit, from one famous name or 
work in its national poetry to another, ignorant of what it misses, 
and of the reason for keeping what it keeps, and of the whole 
process of growth in its poetry. The French have become diligent 
students of their own early poetry, which they long neglected; the 
study makes many of them dissatisfied with their so-called 
classical poetry, the court-tragedy of the seventeenth century, a 
poetry which Pellisson long ago reproached with its want of the 
true poetic stamp, with its politesse stérile et rampante, but 
which nevertheless has reigned in France as absolutely as if, it 
had been the perfection of classical poetry indeed. The 
dissatisfaction is natural; yet a lively and accomplished critic, 
M. Charles d’Héricault, the editor of Clément Marot, goes too 
far when he says that ‘ the cloud of glory playing round a classic 
in a mist as dangerous to the future of a literature as it is 
intolerable for the purposes of history '. ‘ It hinders,’ he goes on, 
‘it hinders us from seeing more than one single point, the 
culminating and exceptional point; the summary, fictitious and 
arbitrary, of a thought and of a work. It substitutes a halo for a 
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physiognomy, it puts a statue where there was once a man, and 
hiding from us all trace of the labour, the attempts, the weak- 
nesses, the failures, it claims not study but veneration; it does not 
show us how the thing is done, it imposes upon us a model. 
Above all, for the historian this creation of classic personages is 
inadmissible; for it withdraws the poet from his time, from his 
proper life, it breaks historical relationships, it blinds criticism 
by conventional admiration, and renders the investigation of 
literary origins unacceptable. It gives us a human personage no 
longer, but a God seated immovable amidst His perfeet work, 
like Jupiter on Olympus; and hardly will it be possible for the 
young student, to whom such work is exhibited at such a distance 
from him, to believe that it did not issue ready made from that 
divine head ’. 

All this is brilliantly and tellingly said, but we must plead 
for a distinction. Everything depends on the reality of a poet's 
classic character. If he is a dubious classic, let us sift him; if 
he is a false classic, let us explode him. But if he is a real 
classic, if his work belongs to the class of the very best (for this 
is the true and right meaning of the word classic, classical), then 
the great thing for us is to feel and enjoy his work as deeply as 
ever we can, and to appreciate the wide difference between it and 
all work which has not the same high character. This is what 
is salutary, this is what is formative; this is the great benefif to 
be got from the study of poetry. Everything which interferes 
with it, which hinders it, is injurious. True, we must read our 
classic with open eyes, and not with eyes blinded with supersti- 
tion; we must perceive when his work comes short, when it 
. drops out of the class of the very best, and we must rate it, 
in such cases, at its proper value. But the use of this negative 
criticism. is not in itself, it’is entirely in its enabling us to have. 
a clearer sense and a deeper enjoyment of what is truly excellent. 


f 
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To trace the labour, the attempts, the weaknesses, the failures 
of a genuine classic, to acquaint oneself with his time and his 


„life and his historical relationships, is mere literary dilettantism 


unless it has that clear sense and deeper enjoyment for its end. 
It may be said that the more we know about a classic the better 
we shall enjoy him; and, if we lived as long as Methuselah and 
had all of us heads of perfect clearness and wills of perfect 
steadfastness, this might be true in fact as it is plausible in 
theory. But the case here is much the same as the case with 
the Greek and Latin studies of our schoolboys. The elaborate 
philological groundwork which we require them to lay is in 
theory an admirable preparation for appreciating the Greek and 
Latin authors worthily. The more thoroughly we lay the 
groundwork, the better we shall be able, it may be said, to enjoy 
the authors. True, if time were not so short, and schoolboys’ 
wits not so soon tired and their power of attention exhausted; 
only, as it is, the elaborate philological preparation goes on, but 
the authors are little known and less enjoyed. So with the 
investigator of © historic origins ' in poetry. He ought to enjoy 
the true classic all the better for his investigations; he often is 
distracted from the enjoyment of the best, and with the less good 
he overbusies himself, and is prone to.over-rate it in proportion 
to the trouble which it has cost him. 

- The idea of tracing historic origins and historical relation- 
ships cannot be absent from a compilation like the present. 
And naturally the poets to be exhibited in it will be assigned to 
those persons for exhibition who are known to prize them highly, 
rather than to those who have no special inclination towards 
them. Moreover the very occupation with an author, and the 
business of exhibiting him, disposes us to affirm and amplify 
his importance. In the present work, therefore, we are sure of 
frequent temptation to adopt the historic estimate, or the 
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personal estimate, and to forget the real estimate: which latter, 
nevertheless, we must employ if we are to make poetry yield 
us its full benefit. So high is that benefit, the benefit of clearly 
feeling and of deeply enjoying the really excellent, the truly 
classic in poetry, that we do well, I say, to set it fixedly before 
our minds as our object in. studying poets and poetry, and to 
make the desire of attaining it the one principle to which, as the 
Imitation says, whatever we may read or come to know, we 
always return. Cum multa legeris et See ad unum 
semper oportet redire principium. 

The historic estimate is likely in especial to affect our 
judgment and our language when we are dealing with ancient 
poets; the personal estimate when we are dealing with poets our 
contemporaries, or at any rate modern. The exaggerations due 
to the historic estimate are not in themselves, perhaps, of very 
much gravity. Their report hardly enters the general ear; 
probably they do not always impose even on the literary men 
who adopt them. But they lead to a dangerous abuse of 
language. So we hear Cædmon, amongst our own poets, 
compared to Milton. I have already noticed the enthusiasm of 
one accomplished French critic for ‘ historic origins '. Another 
eminent French critic, M. Vitet, comments upon that famous 
document of the early poetry of his nation, the Chanson de 
Roland. It is indeed a most interesting document. The 
joculator or jongleur Taillefer, who was with William the 
Conqueror’s army at Hastings, marched before the Norman 
troops, so said the tradition, singing ‘ of Charlemagne and of 
Roland and of Oliver, and of the vassals who died at 
Roncevaux '; and it is suggested that in the Chanson de Roland 
by one Turoldus or Théroulde, a poem preserved in a manuscript 
of the twelfth century in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, we 
have certainly the matter, perhaps even some of the words, of — 
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the chant which Taillefer sang. The poem has vigour and 
freshness; it is not without pathos. But M. Vitet is not 
satisfied with seeing in it a document of some poetic value, and 
of very high historic and linguistic value; he sees in it a grand 
and beautiful work, a monument of epic genius. In its general 
design he finds the grandiose conception, in its details he finds 
the canstant union of simplicity with greatness, which are 
the marks, he truly says, of the genuine epic, and distinguish it 
from the artificial epic of literary ages. One thinks of Homer; 
this is the sort of praise which is given to Homer, and justly 
given. Higher praise there cannot well be, and it is the praise 
due to epic poetry of the highest order only, and to no other. 
Let us try, then, the Chanson de Roland at its best. Roland, 
mortally wounded, lays himself down under a pine-tree, with his 
face turned towards Spain and the enemy— 
‘ De plusurs choses à remember li prist, 

De tantes teres cume li bers cunquist, 

De dulce France, des humes de sun lign, 

De Carlemagne sun seignor ki I'nurrit.’ ! 
That is primitive work, I repeat, with an undeniable poetic 
quality of its own. It deserves such praise, and such praise is 


sufficient for it. But now turn to Homer— 
1 j 
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We are here in another world, another order of poetry altogether; 


1 Then began he to call many things to remembrance,—all the lands 
which his valour conquered, and pleasant France, and the men of his lineage, 
and Charlemagne his liege lord who nourished him.’—Chanson de Roland, 
iii. 939-942, 

2 ' So said she; they long since in Barth's soft arms were reposing, 

There, in their own dear land, their fatherland, Lace demon,’ 
Iliad, iii. 243, 244 (translated by Dr. Hawtrey). 
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hére is rightly due such supreme praise as that which M. Vitet 
gives to the Chanson de Roland. If our words are to have any 
meaning, if our judgments are to have any solidity, we must 
not heap that supreme praise upon poetry of an order im- 
measurably inferior. 

Indeed there can be no more useful help for discovering 
what poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent, and can 
therefore do us most good, than to have always in one’s mind 
lines and expressions of the great masters, and to apply them 
as a touchstone to other poetry. Of course we are not to require 
this other poetry to resemble them; it may be very dissimilar. 
But if we have any tact we shall find them, when we have 
lodged them well in our minds, an infallible touchstone for 
detecting the presence or absence of high poetic quality, and also 
the degree of this quality, in all other poetry which we may 
place beside them. Short passages, even single lines, will serve 
our turn quite sufficiently. Take the two lines which I have 
just quoted from Homer, the poet’s comment on Helen's 
mention of her brothers:—or take his 
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the address of Zeus to the horses of Peleus;—or take finally his 
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1‘ Ah, unhappy pair, why gave we you to King Peleus, to a mortal? 
but ye are without old age, and immortal. Was it that with men born to 
misery ye might have sorrow ? "—Iliad, xvii, 443-445. 

2* Nay, and thou too, old man, in former days wast, as we hear, 
happy.'—J liad, xxiv. 545, 
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the words of Achilles to Priam, a suppliant before him. Take 
that incomparable line and a half of Dante, Ugolino’s tremendous 
words— | 


‘lo no piangeva; si dentro impietrai. 
Piangevan elli....'! 


take tle lovely words of Beatrice to Virgil— 


‘ Io son fatta da Dio, sua mercè, tale, 
Che la vostra miseria non mi tange, 
Nè fiamma d'esto incendio non m’assale... ’ 2 


take the simple, but perfect, single line— 


‘In la sua volontade è nostra pace.’ 3 i 
Take of Shakespeare a line or two of Henry the Fourth’s 
expostulation with sleep— 


' Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge. . . ' 


and take, as well, Hamlet's dying request to Horatio-~ 


' If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story...’ 


t *' I wailed not, so of stone grew I within ;—they wailed.'—IJnferno, 
xxxiii, 39, 40. 

2 * Of such sort hath God, thanked be His mercy, made me, that your 
misery toucheth me not, neither doth the flame of this fire strike me.’— 
Inferno, ii. 91-93, 

3 ' In His will ic our peace.'—Paradiso, iii, 85. 
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Take of Milton that Miltonic passage— 


| ' Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek... ' 


add two such lines as— 


‘ And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome . . 


and finish with the exquisite close to the loss of Proserpine, the 
loss 


/ 


‘,.. Which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world.’ 


These few lines, if we have tact and can use them, are enough 
even of themselves to keep clear and sound our judgments about 
poetry, to save us from fallacious estimates of it, to conduct us 
to a real estimate. 


The specimens I have quoted differ widely from one another, 
but they have in common this the possession of the very highest 
poetical quality. If we are thoroughly penetrated by their 
power, we shall find that we have acquired a sense enabling us, 
whatever poetry may be laid before us, to feel the degree in 
which a high poetical quality is present or wanting there. Critics 
give themselves great labour to draw out what in the abstract 
constitutes the characters of a high quality of poetry. It is 
much better simply to have recourse to concrete examples;— 
to take specimens of poetry of the high, the very highest quality, 
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and to say: The characters of a high quality of poetry are what 
is expressed there. They are far better recognised by being felt 
in the verse of the master, than by being perused in the prose 
of the critic. Nevertheless if we are urgently pressed to give 
some critical account of them, we may safely, perhaps, venture 
on laying down, not indeed how and why the characters arise, but 
where and in what they arise. They are in the matter and 
substance of the poetry, and they are in its manner and style. 
Both of these, the substance and matter on the one hand, the 
style and manner on the other, have a mark, an accent, of high 
beauty, worth, and power. But if we are asked to define this 
mark and accent in the abstract, our answer must be: No, for 
we should thereby be darkening the question, not clearing it. 
The mark and accent are as given by the substance and matter 
of that poetry, by the style and manner of that poetry, and of 
all other poetry which is akin to it in quality. 


Only one thing we may add as to the substance and matter 
of poetry, guiding ourselves by Aristotle’s profound observation 
that the superiority of poetry over history consists in its 
possessing a higher truth and a higher seriousness  (gAowo- 


7 , A ha Let us add, therefore, to what 
PuTEPOV KIL rarovåtorepoav). 


we have said, this: that the substance and matter of the best 
poetry acquire their special character from possessing, in an 
eminent degree truth and seriousness. We may add yet further, 
what is in itself evident, that to the style and manner of the 
best poetry their special character, their accent, is given by their 
diction, and, even yet more, by their movement, And though 
we distinguish between the two characters, the two accents, of 
superiority, yet they are nevertheless vitally connected one with 
the other. The superior character of truth and seriousness, in 
„the matter and substance of the best poatry, is inseparable 
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from the superiority of diction and movement marking its style 
and manner. The two superiorities are closely related, and are 
in steadfast proportion one to the other. So far as high poetic 
truth and seriousness are wanting to a poet's matter and 
substance, so far also,we may be sure, will a high poetic stamp 
of diction and movement be wanting to his style and manner. 
In proportion as this high stamp of diction and movement, 
again, is absent from a poet’s style and manner, we shall find, 
also, that high poetic truth and seriousness are absent from his 
substance and matter. , 

So stated, these are but dry generalities; their whole force 
lies in their application. And I could wish every student of 
poetry to make the application of them for himself. Made by 
himself, the application would impress itself upon his mind far 
more deeply than made by me. Neither will my limits allow 
me to make any full application of the generalities above 
propounded; but in the hope of bringing ont, at any rate, some 
significance in them, and of establishing an important principle 
more firmly by their means, I will, in the space which remains 
to me, follow rapidly from the commencement the course of our 
English poetry with them in my view. 

Once more T return to the early poetry of France, with 
which our own poetry, in its origins, is indissolubly connected. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that seed-time of all 
modern language and literature, the poetry of France had a clear 
predominance in Europe. Of the two divisions of that poetry, 
its productions in the langue d'oil and its productions in the 
langue d'oc, the poetry of the langue d'oc, of southern France, 
of the troubadours, is of importance because of its effect on Ttalian 
literature :—the first literature of modern Europe to strike the 
true and grand note, and to bring forth, as in Dante and Petrarch 
it brought forth, classics. But the predominance of French poetry 
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in Europe, during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, is due to 
its poetry of the langue d'oil, the poetry of northern France 
and of the tongue which is now the French language. In the 
twelfth century the bloom of this romance- poetry was earlier 
and stronger in England, at the court of our Anglo-Norman kings, 
than in France itself. But it was a bloom of French poetry; 
and af. our native poetry formed itself, it formed itself out of 
this. The romance- -poems which took possession of the heart and 
imagination of Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
are French; ‘ they are,’ as Southey justly says, ‘the pride of 
French literature, nor have we anything which can be placed 
in competition with them.' Themes were supplied from all 
quarters; but the romance-setting which was common to them 
all, and which gained the ear of Europe, was French. This 
constituted for the Freneh poetry, literature, and language, at 
the height of the Middle Age, an unchallenged predominance. 
The Italian Brunetto Latini, the master of Dante, wrote his 
Treasure in -French because, he says, * la parleure en est plus 
délitable et plus commune à toutes gens.’ In the same century, 
the thirteenth, the French romance-writer, Christian of Troyes, 
formulates the claims, in chivalry and letters, of France, his 
native country, as follows;— 


‘Or vous ert par ce livre apris, 
Que Gresse ot de chevalerie 
Le premier los et de clergie; 
Puis vint chevalerie à Rome, 
Et de la clergie la some, 
Qui ore est en France yenue. 
Diex doinst qu'ele i soit retenue, 
Et que li lius li abelisse | 
~ Tant que de France n'isse ` 
L'onor qui s'i est arestée!’ - 
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Now by this book you will learn that first Greece had the renown 
for chivalry and letters: then chivalry and the primacy in 
letters passed to Rome, and now it is come to France. God 
grant it may be kept there; and that the place may please it 
sọ well, that the honour which has come to make stay in France 
may never depart thence!’ 

Yet it is now all gone, this French romance-pogtry, of 
which the weight of substance and the power of style are not 
unfairly represented by this extract from Christian of Troyes. 
Only by means of the historic estimate can we persuade ourselves 
now to think that any of it is of poetical importance. 

But in the fourteenth century there comes an Englishman 
nourished on this poetry, taught his trade by this poetry, getting 
words, rhyme, metre from this poetry; for even of that stanza 
which the Italians used, and which Chaucer derived immediately 
from the Italians, the basis and suggestion was probably given 
in France. Chaucer (I have already named him) fascinated his 
contemporaries, but so too did Christian of Troyes and Wolfram 
of Eschenbach. Chaucer’s power of fascination, however, is 
enduring; his poetical importance does not need the assistance 
of the historic estimate; it is real. He is a genuine source of 
joy and strength, which is flowing still for us and will flow 
always. He will be read, as time goes on, far more generally 
than he is read now. His language is a cause of difficulty for 
us; but so also, and I think in quite as great degree, is the 
language of Burns. In Chaucer's case, as in that of Burns, it 
is a difficulty to be unhesitatingly accepted and overcome. 

Tf we ask ourselves wherein consists the immense superiority 
of Chaucer's poetry over the romance-poetry—why it is that in 
passing from this to Chaucer we suddenly feel ourselves to be 
in another world, we shall find that his superiority is both in the 
substance of his poetry and in the style of his poetry. His 


- 
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superiority in substance is given by his large, free, simple, clear 
yet kindly view of human life,—so unlike the total want, in the 
romance-poets, of all intelligent command of it. Chaucer has 
not their helplessness; he has gained the power to survey the 
world from a central, a truly human point of view. We have 
only to call to mind the Prologue to The Canterbury Tales. The 
right comment upon it is Dryden's: ‘ It is sufficient to say, 
according to the proverb, that here is God's plenty.’ And again : 
“ He is a perpetual fountain of good sense.’ It is by a large, 
free, sound representation of things, that poetry, this high 
criticism of life, has truth of substance; and Chaucer's poetry 
has truth of substance. 

Of his style und manner, if we think first of the romance- 
poetry and then of Chaucer's divine liquidness of diction, his 
divine fluidity of movement, it is difficult to speak temperately. 
They are irresistible, and justify all the rapture with which his 
successors speak of his * gold dew-drops of speech.’ Johnson 
misses the point entirely when he finds fault with Dryden for 
ascribing to Chaucer the first refinement of our numbers, and 
says that Gower also can show smooth numbers and easy 
rhymes. The refinement of our numbers means something far 
more than this. A nation may have versifiers with smooth 
numbers and easy rhymes, and yet may have no real poetry at 
all. Chaucer is the father of our splendid English poetry; he 
is our ‘ well of English undefiled,’ because by the lovely charm 
of his diction, the lovely charm of his movement, he makes an 
epoch and founds a tradition. In Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Keats, we can follow the tradition of the liquid diction, 
the fluid movement, of Chaucer; at one time it is his liquid 
diction of which in these poets we feel the virtue, and at another 
time it is his fluid movement. And the virtue is irresistible. 

Bounded as is my space, I must yet find room for an 
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example of Chaucer's virtue, as I have given examples to show 
the virtue of the great classics. I feel disposed to say that $ 
single line is enough to show the charm of Chaucer's verse: me 
merely one line like this— 


' O martyr souded ! in virginitee!’ 


has a virtue of manner and movement such as we shall not find 
in all the verse of romance-poetry;—but this is saying nothing. 
The virtue is such as we shall not find, perhaps,-in-all English 
poetry, outside the poets whom I have. named as the speciab 
inheritors of Chaucer's tradition. A single line, however, is too 
little 1f we have not the strain of Chaucer's verse well in our 
memory; let us take a stanza. It is from The Prioress’s Tale, 
the story of the Christian child murdered in a Jewry— r 
‘ My throte is cut unto my. nekke-bone Eii 
Saidé this child, and as by way of kinde Y 
I should have deyd, yea, longé time agone; 
But Jesu Christ, as ye in bookés finde, | 
= Will that his glor last and be in minde, 
i And for the worship of his mother dere 
Yet may I sing O Alma loud and clere.’ 


Wordsworth has modernised this Tale, and to feel how delicate 
and evanescent is the charm of verse, we have only to read 
Wordsworth’'s first three lines of this stanza after Chaucer 's— 


‘ My throat. is cut unto the bone, I trow, 
Said this young child, and by the law of kind 
I should have died, yea, many hours ago.’ 


The charm is departed. It is often said that the power of 
liquidness and fluidity in Chaucer's verse was dependent upon a 


L The French soudé; soldered, fixed fast. © ~- ©! 
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free, a licentious dealing with language, such as is now 
impossible; upon a liberty, such as Burns too enjoyed, of making 
words like neck, bird, into a dissyllable by adding to them, and 
words like cause, rhyme, into a dissyllable by sounding the e 
mute. It is true that Chaucer's fluidity is conjoined with this 
liberty, and is admirably served by it; but we ought not to say 
that it was dependent upon it. It was dependent upon his 
talent. Other poets with a like liberty do not attain to the 
fluidity of Chaucer; Burns himself does not attain to it. Poets, 
again, who have a talent akin to Chaucer's, such as Shakespeare 
or Keats, have known how to attain to his fluidity withont the 
like liberty. 

And yet Chaucer is not one of the great classics. His 
poetry transcends and effaces, easily and without effort, a! the 
romance-poetry of Catholic Christendom; it transcends and 
effaces all the English poetry contemporary with it, it transcends: 
and effaces all the English poetry subsequent to it down to the 
age of Elizabeth. Of such avail is poetic truth of substance, im. 
its natural and necessary union with poetic truth of style. And 
vet, I sav; Chaucer is not one of the great classics. He has not 
their accent. What is wanting to lim is suggested by the mere 
mention of the name of the first great classic of Christendom, the 
immortal poet who died eighty years before Chaucer,—Dante. 
The accent of such verse as 


’ 


‘Tn la sua volontade è nostra pace . . 


is altogether beyond Chaucer's reach; we praise him, but we feel 
that this accent is out of the question for him. It may be said 
that it was necessarily out of the reach of any poet in «the 
England of that stage of growth. Possibly; but we are to adopt 
a real, not a historic, estimate of poetrv. However we may 
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account for its absence, something is wanting, then, to the poetry 
of Chaucer, which poetry must have before it can be placed in 
the glorious class of the best. And there is no doubt what that 
something is. It is the owousdiorns the high and excellent 
seriousness, which Aristotle assigns as one of the grand virtues 
of poetry. The substance of Chaucer's poetry, his view of 
things and his criticism of life, has largeness, freedom, shrewd- 
ness, benignity; but it has not this high seriousness. Homer's 
criticism of life has it, Dante's has it, Shakespeare’s has it. 
It is this chiefly which gives to our spirits what they can rest 
upon; and with the increasing demands of our modern ages upon 
poetry, this virtue of giving us what we can rest upon will be 
more and more highly esteemed. A voice from the slums of 
Paris, fifty or sixty years after Chaucer, voice of poor Villon out of 
his life of riot and crime, has at its happy moments (as, for 
instance, in the last stanza of La Belle Heaulmiére +) more of this 
important poetic virtue of seriousness than all the productions 
of Chaucer. But its apparition in Villon, and in men like 
Villon, is fitful; the greatness of the great poets, the power of 
their criticism of life, is that their virtue is sustained. 

To our praise, therefore, of Chaucer as a poet there must 
be this limitation; he lacks the high seriousness of the great 


1 The name Heaulmiére is said to be derived from a headdress (helm) 
worn as a mark by courtesans. In Villon's ballad, a poor old creature of 
this class laments her days of youth and beauty. The last stanza of the 
ballad runs thus— 

' Ainsi le bon temps regretons 
Entre nous, pauvres vieilles sottes, 
Assises bas, à croppetons, 
R Tout en ung tas comme pelottes; 
A petit feu de chenevottes 
Tost allumées, tost estainctes, 
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classics, and therewith an important part of their virtue. Still, 
the main fact for us to bear in mind about Chaucer is his 
sterling value according to that real estimate which we firmly 
adopt for all poets. He has poetic truth of substance, though 
he has not high poetic seriousness, and corresponding to his 
truth of substance he has an exquisite virtue of style and 
manner. With him is born our real poetry. 


For my present purpose I need not dwell on our 
Elizabethan poetry, or on the continuation and close of this 
poetry in Milton. We all of us profess to be agreed in the 
estimate of this poetry; we all of us recognise it as great poetry, 
our greatest, and Shakespeare and Milton as our poetical 
classics. The real estimate, here, has universal currency. With 
the next age of our poetry divergency and difficulty begin. An 
historic estimate of that poetry has established itself; and the 
question is, whether it will be found to coincide with the real 
estimate. 


The age of Dryden, together with our whole eighteenth 
century which followed it, sincerely believed itself to have 
produced poetical classics of its own, and even to have made 
advance, in poetry, beyond all its predecessors. Dryden 
regards as not seriously disputable the opinion ‘ that the 


Et jadis fusmes si mignottes! 
Ainsi en prend à maintz et maintes, 


' Thus amongst ourselves we regret the good time, poor silly old things, 
low-seated on our heels, all in a heap like so many balls; by æ little fire of 
hemp-stalks, soon lighted, soon spent. And once we were such darlings! 
So fares it with many and many a one,’ 
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sweetness of English verse was never understood or practised 
by our fathers.’ Cowley could see nothing at all in Chaucer's 
poetry. Dryden heartily admired it, and, as we have seen, 
praised its matter admirably; but of its exquisite manner and 
movement all he can find to say is that ‘ there is the rude 
Sweetness of a Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleasing, 
though not perfect.’ Addison, wishing to praise Chaucer's 
numbers, compares them with Dryden’s own. And all through 
the eighteenth century, and down even into our own times, 
the stereotyped phrase of approbation for good verse found in 
our early poetry has been, that it even approached the verse 
of Dryden, Addison, Pope, and Johnson. 

Are Dryden and Pope poetical classics? Is the historic 
estimate, which represents them as such, and which has been 
so long established that it cannot easily give way, the real 
estimate? Wordsworth and Coleridge, as is well known, denied 
it; but the authority of Wordsworth and Coleridge. does not 
weigh much with the young generation, and there are many 
signs to show that the eighteenth century and its judgments 
are coming into favour again. Are the favourite poets of the 
eighteenth century classics ? 

It is impossible within my present limits to discuss the ` 
question fully. And what man of letters would not shrink from 
seeming to dispose dictatorially of the claims of two men who 
are, at any rate, such masters in letters as Dryden and Pope; 
two men of such admirable talent, both of them, and one of 
them, Dryden, a man, on all sides, of such energetic and genial 
power? And yet, if we are to gain the full benefit from 
poetry, we must have the real estimate of it. I cast about for 
some mode of arriving, in the present case, at such an estimate 
without offence. And perhaps the best way is to begin, as 
it is easy to begin, with cordial praise. 
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When we find Chapman, the Elizabethan translator of 
Homer, expressing himself in his preface thus: * Though truth 
in her very nakedness sits in so deep a pit, that from Gades 
to Aurora and Ganges few eyes can sound her, I hope yet those 
few here will so discover and confirm that, the date being out 
of her darkness in this morning of our poet, he shall now gird 
his tenfples with the sun, '—we pronounce that such a prose is 
intolerable. When we find Milton writing: ‘ And long it was 
not after, when I was confirmed in this opinion, that he, who 
would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in 
laudable things, ought himself to be a true poem, '—we 
pronounce that such a prose has its own grandeur, but that 
it is obsolete and inconvenient. But when we find Dryden 
telling us: “What Virgil wrote in the vigour of his age, in 
plenty and at ease, I have undertaken to translate in my 
declining years; struggling with wants, oppressed with sickness, 
curbed in my genius, liable to be misconstrued in all I write,’— 
then we exclaim that here at last we have the true English 
prose, a prose such as we would all gladly use if we only knew 
how. Yet Dryden was Milton's contemporary. 

But after the Restoration the time had come when our 
nation felt the imperious need of a fit prose. So, too, the time 
had likewise come when our nation felt the imperious need 
of freeing itself from the absorbing preoccupation which 
religion in the Puritan age had exercised. It was impossible 
that this freedom should be brought about without some 
negative excess, without some neglect and impairment of the 
religious life of the soul; and the spiritual history of the 
eighteenth century shows us that the freedom was not 
achieved without them. Still, the freedom was achieved: the 
preoccupation, an undoubtedly baneful and retarding one if it 
had continued, was got rid of. And as with religion amongst 
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us at that period, so it was also with letters. A fit prose was a 
necessity; but it was impossible that a fit prose should 
establish itself amongst us without some touch of frost to the 
imaginative life of the soul. The needful qualities for a fit 
prose are regularity, uniformity, precision, balance. The men 
of letters, whose destiny it may be to bring their nation to the 
attainment of a fit prose, must of necessity, whether th@y work 
in prose or in verse, give a predominating, an almost exclusive 
attention to the qualities of regularity, uniformity, precision, 
balance. But an almost exclusive attention to these qualities 
involveg some repression and silencing of poetry. 

We are to regard Dryden as the puissant and glorious 
founder, Pope as the splendid high priest, of our age of prose and 
reason, of our excellent and indispensable eighteenth century. 
For the purposes of their mission and destiny their poetry, like 
their prose, is admirable. Do you ask me whether Dryden's 
verse, take it almost where you will, is not good? 


* A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 
Fed on the lawns and in the forest ranged.’ 


I answer: Admirable for the purposes of the inaugurator of an 
age of prose and reason. Do you ask me whether Pope’s verse, 
take it almost where you will, is not good? 


‘To Hounslow Heath I point, and Banstead Down; 
Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my own.’ 


I answer: Admirable for the purposes of the high priest of an 
age of prose and reason. But do you ask me whether such 
verse proceeds from men with an adequate poetic criticism of 
life, from men whose criticism of life has a high seriousness, 
or even, without that high seriousness, has poetic largeness, 


h 
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freedom, insight, benignity? Do you ask me whether the 
application of ideas to life in the verse of these men, often a 
powerful application, no doubt, is a powerful poetic applicatoin? 
Do you ask me whether the poetry of these men has either the 
matter or the inseparable manner of such an adequate poetic 
criticism; whether itehas the accent of 
* Absent thee from felicity awhile . . .' 
- 

or of 

‘ And what is else not to be overcome. . 


or of 
' O martyr souded in virginitee! ' 


I answer: It has not and cannot have them ; it is the poetry 
of the builders of an age of prose and reason. Though they 
may write in verse, though they may in a certain sense be 
masters of the art of versification, Dryden and Pope are not 
classics of our poetry, they are classics of our prose. 

Gray is our poetical classic of that literature and age; the 
position of Gray is singular, and demands a word of notice here. 
He has not the volume or the power of poets who, coming in 
times more favourable, have attained to an independent criticism 
of life. But he lived with the great poets, he lived, above all. 
with the Greeks through perpetually studying and enjoying 
them; and he caught their poetic point of view for regarding 
life, caught their poetic manner. The point of view and the 
manner are not self-sprung in him, he caught them of others: 
and he had not the free and abundant use of them. But 
whereas Addison and Pope never had the use of them, Gray 
had the use of them at times. He is the scantiest and frailest 
of classics in our poetry, but he is a classic. 


^—2049 B.T. 
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And now, after Gray, we are met, as we draw towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, we are met by the great 
name of Burns. We enter now on times where the personal 
estimate of poets begins to be rife, and where the real estimate 
of them is not reached without difficulty. But in spite of’the 
disturbing pressures of personal partiality, of national partiality, 
let us try to reach a real estimate of the poetry of Burng. 

By his English poetry Burns in general belongs to the 
eighteenth century, and has little importance for us. 


‘ Mark ruffian Violence, distain’d with crimes, 

Rousing elate in these degenerate times; 

View unsuspecting Innocence a prey, 

As guileful Fraud points out the erring way; 

While subtle Litigation’s pliant tongue 

The life-blood equal sucks of Right and Wrong!’ 
Evidently this is not the real Burns, or his name and fame would 
have disappeared long ago. Nor is Clarinda’s love-poet, 
Sylvander, the real Burns either. But he tells us himself: 
‘These English songs gravel me to death. I have not the 
command of the language that I have of my native tongue. In 
fact, I think that my ideas are more barren in English than in 
Scotch. I have been at Duncan Gray to dress it in English, but 
all I can do is desperately stupid.’ We English turn naturally, 
in Burns, to the poems in our own language, because we can 
read them easily; but in those poems we have not the real 
Burns. 

The real Burns is of course in his Scotch poems. Let us 
boldly say that of much of this poetry, a poetry dealing 
perpetually with Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and Scotch 
manners, a Scotchman’s estimate is apt to be personal. A 
Scotchman is used to this world of Scotch drink, Scotch religion, 
and Scotch manners; he has a tenderness for it; he meets its 
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poet half way. In this tender mood he reads pieces like the 
Holy Fair or Halloween. But this world of Scotch drink, Scotch 
religion, and Scotch manners is ngainst a poet, not for him, 
when it is not a partial countryman who reads him; for in itself 
it is not a beautiful world, and no one can deny that it is of 
advantage to a poet to deal with a beautiful world. Burns’s 
world of Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and Scotch manners, is 
often a harsh, a sordid, a repulsive world: even the world of his 
Cotter’s Saturday Night is not a beautiful world. No doubt a 
poet's criticism of life may have such truth and power that it 
triumphs over its world and delights us. Burns may triumph 
over his world, often he does triumph over his world, but let us 
observe how and where. Burns is the first case we have had 
where the bias of the personal estimate tends to mislead ; let us 
look at him closely, he can bear it. 

Many of his admirers will tell us that we have Burns, 
convivial, genuine, delightful, here— 


' Leeze me on drink! it gies us mair 

Than either school or college; 

It kindles wit, it waukens lair, 
It pangs us fou o' knowledge. 

Be’t whisky gill or penny wheep 
Or ony stronger potion, 

It never fails, on drinking deep, 
To kittle up our notion 

By night or day.’ 


There is a great deal of that sort of thing in Burns, and it is 
unsatisfactory, not because it is bacchanalian poetry, but because 
it has not that accent of sincerity which bacchanalian poetry, 
to do it justice, very often has. There is something in it of 
bravado, something which makes us feel that we have not the 
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man speaking to us with his real voice; something, therefore, 
poetically unsound. x 

With still more confidence will his admirers tell us that we 
have the genuine Burns, the great poet, when his strain asserts 
the independence, equality, dignity, of men, as in the famous 
song For a’ that and a’ that— 


‘A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith he mauna fa’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their dignities, and a’ that, 
The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ that.’ 


Here they find his grand, genuine touches; and still more, when 
this puissant genius, who so often set morality at defiance, falls 


moralising— 


‘ The sacred lowe o' weel-placed love 
Luxuriantly indulge it; 
But never tempt th’ illicit rove, 
Tho’ naething should divulge it. 
I waive the quantum o’ the sin, 
The hazard o’ concealing, 
But och! it hardens a’ within 
And petrifies the feeling.’ 


Or in a higher strain— 


Who made the heart, ‘tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone; 
Each spring, its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 
What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.’ 
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Or in a better strain yet, a strain, his admirers will say, 
unsurpassable— 


' To make a happy fire-side clime 
To weans and wife, 

That's the true pathos and sublime 
Of human Hie.’ 


There is criticism of life for you, the admirers of Burns will say 
to us; there is the application of ideas to life! There is, 
undoubtedly. The doctrine of the last-quoted lines coincides 
almost exactly with what was the aim and end, Xenophon tells 
us, of all the teaching of Socrates. And the application is a 
powerful one; made by a man of vigorous understanding, and 
(need I say?) master of language. 

But for supreme poetical success more is required than 
the powerful application of ideas to life; it must be an application 
under the conditions fixed by the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty. Those laws fix as an essential condition, in the poet's 
treatment of such matters as are here in question, high 
seriousness;—the high seriousness which comes from absolute 
sincerity. The accent of high seriousness, born of absolute 
sincerity, is what gives to such verse as 


' In la sua volontade è nostra pace.. ' 


to such criticism of life as Dante’s, its power. Is this accent 
felt in the passages which I have been quoting from Burns? 
Surely not; surely, if our sense is quick, we must perceive that 
we have not in those passages a voice from the very inmost soul 
of the genuine Burns; he is not speaking to us from these depths, 
he is more or less preaching. And the compensation for admiring 
such passages less, from missing the perfect poetic accent in 


- 
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them, will be that we shall admire more the poetry where that 
accent is found. 

No; Burns, like Chaucer, comes short of the high seriousness 
of the great classics, and the virtue of matter and manner which 
goes with that high seriousness is wanting to his work. At 
moments he touches it in a pfofound and passionate melangholy, 
as in those four immortal lines taken by Byron as a motto for 
The Bride of Abydos, but which have in them a depth of poetic 
quality such as resides in no verse of Byron's own— 


“ Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne'er been broken-hearted.’ 


But a whole poem of that quality Burns cannot make; the rest, 
in the Farewell to Nancy, is verbiage. 

We arrive best at the real estimate of Burns, I think, by 
conceiving his work as having truth of matter and truth of 
manner, but not the accent or the poetic virtue of the highest 
masters. His genuine criticism of life, when the sheer poet in 
him speaks, is ironic; it is not— 


‘Thou Power Supreme, whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil, 

Here firm I rest, they must be best 
Because they are Thy will!’ 


Tt is far rather: Whistle owre the lave o't! Yet we may say 
of him as of Chaucer, that of life and the world, as they come 
before him, his view is large, free, shrewd, benignant,—truly 
poetic, therefore; and his manner of rendering what he sees is to 
match. But we must note, at the same time, his great 


- 
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difference from Chaucer. The freedom of Chaucer is heightened, 
in Burns, by a fiery, reckless energy; the benignity of Chaucer 
deepens, in Burns, into an overwhelming sense of the pathos 
of things;—of the pathos of human nature, the pathos, also, of 
non-human nature. Instead of the fluidity of Chaucer’s manner, 
the mgnner of Burns has spring, bounding swiftness. Burns is 
by far the greater force, though he has perhaps less charm. The 
world of Chaucer is fairer, richer, more significant than that of 
Burns; but when the largeness and freedom of Burns get full 
sweep, as in Tam o' Shanter, or still more in that puissant and 
splendid production, The Jolly Beggars, his world may be what 
it will, his poetic genius triumphs over it. In the world of The 
Jolly Beggars there is more than hideousness and squalor, there 
is bestiality; yet the piece is a superb poetic success. It has a 
breadth, truth, and power which make the famous scene in 
Auerbach's Cellar, of Goethe’s Faust, seem artificial and tame 
beside it, and which are only matched by Shakespeare and 
Aristophanes. : 


Here, where his largeness and freedom serve him so 
admirably, and also in those poems and songs where to 
shrewdness he adds infinite archness and wit, and to benignity 
infinite pathos, where his manner is flawless, and a perfect 
poetic whole is the result,—in things like the address to the 
mouse whose home he had ruined, in things like Duncan Gray, 
Tam Glen, Whistle and I'll come to you my Lad, Auld Lang 
Syne (this list might be made much longer),—here we have the 
genuine Burns, of whom the real estimate must be high indeed. 


Not a classic, nor with the excellent EE of the great 


classics, nor with a verse rising to a criticism of life and a virtue 
like theirs; but a poet with thorough truth of substance and an 
answering truth of style, giving us a poetry sound to the core. 
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We all of us have a leaning towards the pathetic, and may be 
inclined perhaps to prize Burns most for his touches of piercing, 
sometimes almost intolerable, pathos; for verse like— 


‘We twa hae paidl't i’ the burn 
From mornin’ sun till dine; 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d > 
Sin auld lang syne...’ 


where he is as lovely as he is sound. But perhaps it is by the 
perfection of soundness of his lighter and archer masterpieces 
that he is poetically most wholesome for us. For the votary 
misled by a personal estimate of Shelley, as so many of us have 
been, are, and will be,—of that beautiful spirit building his 
many-coloured haze of words and images 


‘ Pinnacled dim in the intense inane '— 


no contact can be wholesomer than the contact with Burns at 
his archest and soundest. Side by side with the 


‘On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire, 

But the Earth has just whispered a warning 
That their flight must be swifter than fire... 


of Prometheus Unbound, how salutary, how very salutary, to 
place this from Tam Glen— 


‘ My minnie does constantly deave me 
And bids me beware 0’ young men; 

They flatter, she says, to deceive me; 
But wha can think sae 0’ Tam Glen?’ 


But we enter on burning ground as we approach the poetry 
of times so near to us—poetry like that of Byron, Shelley, and 
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Wordsworth—of which the estimates are so often not only 
personal, but personal with passion. For my purpose, it is 
enough to have taken the single case of Burns, the first poet 
we come to of whose work the estimate formed is evidently apt 
to be personal, and to have suggested how we may proceed, 
using the poetry of the great classics as a sort of touchstone, to 
correct fhis estimate, as we had previously corrected by the 
same means the historic estimate where we met with it. A 
collection like the present, with its succession of celebrated 
names and celebrated poems, offers a good opportunity to us 
for resolutely endeavouring to make our estimates of poetry real. 
I have sought to point out a method which will help us in 
making them so, and to exhibit it in use so far as to put any one 
who likes in a way of applying it for himself. 

At any rate the end to which the method and the estimate 
are designed to lead, and from leading to which, if they do lead 
to it, they get their whole value,—the benefit of being able clearly 
to feel and deeply to enjoy the best, the truly classic, in poetry,— 
is an end, let me say it once more at parting, of supreme 
importance. We are often told that an era is opening in which 
we are to see multitudes of a common sort of readers, and masses 
of a common sort of literature; that such readers do not want 
and could not relish anything better than such literature, and 
that to provide it is becoming a vast and profitable industry. 
Even if good literature entirely lost currency with the world, 
it would still be abundantly worth while to continue to enjoy it 
by oneself. But it never will lose currency with the world, in 
spite of momentary appearances; it never will lose supremacy. 
Currency and supremacy are insured to it, not indeed by the 
world’s deliberate and conscious choice, but by something far 
deeper,—by the instinct of self-preservation in humanity, 


—Matthew Arnold 





DREAMTHORP 


It matters not to relate how or when I became @ denizen 
of Dreamthorp; it will be sufficient to say that I am not a born 
native, but that I came to reside in it a good while ago now. 
The several towns and villages in which, in my time, I have 
pitched a tent did not please, for one obscure reason or another: 
this one was too large, t' other too small; but when, on a 
summer evening about the hour of eight, I first beheld Dream- 
thorp, with its westward-looking windows painted by sunset, 
its children playing in the single straggling street, the mothers 
knitting at the open doors, the fathers standing about in long 
white blouses, chatting or smoking; the great tower of the 
ruined castle rising high into the rosy air, with a whole troop 
of swallows—by distance made as small as gnats—skimming 
about its rents and fissures:—when I first beheld all this, I 
felt instinctively that my knapsack might be taken off my 
shoulders, that my tired feet might wander no more, that at 
last, on the planet, I had found a home. From that evening 
I have dwelt here, and the only journey I am like now to make, 
is the very inconsiderable one, so far at least as distance is 
concerned, from the house in which I live to the graveyard 
beside the ruined castle. There, with the former inhabitants 
of the place, I trust to sleep quietly enough, and nature will 
draw over our heads her coverlet of green sod, and tenderly 
tuck us in, as a mother her sleeping ones, so that no sound from 
the world shall ever reach us, and no sorrow trouble us any 


more. 


- > 
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The village stands far inland; and the streams that trot 
through the soft green valleys all about have as little knowledge 
of the sea, as the three-years’ child of the storms and passions 
of manhood. The surrounding country is smooth and green, 
full of undulations; and pleasant country roads strike through it 
in every direction, bound for distant towns and villages, yet in 
no hurry to reach them. On these roads the lark in summer is 
continually heard; nests are plentiful in the hedges and dry 
ditches; and on the grassy banks, and at the feet of the bowed 

«dikes, the blue-eyed speedwell smiles its benison on the passing 
wayfarer. On these roads you may walk for a year and 
encounter nothing more remarkable than the country cart, 
troops of tawny children from the woods, laden with primroses, 
and at long intervals—for people in this district live to a ripe 
age—a black funeral creeping in from some remote hamlet; 
and to this last the people reverently doff their hats and stand 
aside, Death does not walk about here often, but when he 
does, he receives as much respect as the squire himself. 

> Everything round one is unhurried, quiet, moss-grown, and 
orderly. Season follows in the track of season, and one year 
ean hardly be distinguished from another. Time should be 
measured here by the silent dial, rather than by the ticking 
clock, or by the chimes of the church. Dreamthorp can boast 
l of a respectable antiquity, and in it the trade of the builder is 
unknown. Ever since I remember, not a single stone has been 
= laid on the top of another. The castle, inhabited now by 
= jackdaws and starlings, is old; the chapel which adjoins it is 
older still; and the lake behind both, and in which their 
~< shadows sleep, is, I suppose. as old as Adam. A fountain in 
the market-place, all mouths and faces and curious arabesques— 
as dry, however as the castle moat—has a tradition connected 
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with it; and a great noble riding through the street one day 
several hundred years ago, was shot from a window by a man 
whom he had injured. The death of this noble is the chief 
link which connects the place with authentic history. The 
houses are old, and remote dates may yet be deciphered on the 
stones above the doors; the apple-trees are mossed And ancient; 
countless generations of sparrows have bred in the thatched 


roofs, and thereon have chirped out their lives. In every room. 


of the place men have been born, men have died. On Dream- 


throp centuries have fallen, and have left no more trace than 


have last winter's snowflakes. This commonplace sequence and 
flowing on of life is immeasurably affecting. That winter 
morning when Charles lost his head in front of the banqueting- 
hall of his own palace, the icicles hung from the eaves of the 
houses here, and the clown kicked the snowballs from his 
clouted shoon, and thought but of his supper when, at three 
o'clock, the red sun set in the purple mist. On that Sunday 
in June while Waterloo was going on, the gossips, after morning 


service, stood on the country roads discussing agricultural __ 


prospects, without the slightest suspicion that the day passing 
over their heads would be a famous one in the calendar. 
Battles have been fought, kings have died, history has trans- 
acted itself; but, all unheeding and untouched, Dreamthorp has 
watched apple-trees redden, and wheat ripen, and smoked its 
pipe. and quaffed its mug -of beer, and rejoiced over its new- 
born children, and with proper solemnity carried jts dead to 
the churchyard. As I gaze on the village of my adoption, I 
think of many things very far removed, and seem to get closer 


to them. The last setting sun that Shakespeare saw reddened » 


the windows here, and struck warmly on the faces of the hinds 
coming home from the fields. The mighty storm that raged 


al 
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while Cromwell lay a-dying made all the oak-woods groan round 

-= about here, and tore the thatch from the very roofs I gaze upon. 

- When I think of this, I can almost, so to speak, lay my hand 
on Shakespeare and on Cromwell. These poor walls were 
contemporaries of both, and I find something affecting in the 
thought. The mere soil is, of course, far older than either, but 
it does not touch one in the same way. A wall is the creation 
of a human“hand, the soil is not. 

This place suits my whim, and I like it better year after 
year. As with everything else, since I began to love it I find 
it gradually growing beautiful. Dreamthorp—a castle, a chapel, 

fi lake, a straggling strip of gray houses, with a blue film of 
smoke over all—lhes embosomed in emerald. Summer, with its 
daisies, runs up to every cottage door. From the little height 
where I am now sitting, I see it beneath me. Nothing could 
be more peaceful. The wind and the birds fly over it. A pass- 
ing sunbeam makes brilliant a white gable-end, and brings out 
the colours of the blossomed apple-tree beyond, and disappears. 
I see figures in the street, but hear them not. The hands on 
the church clock seem always pointing to one hour. Time has 
E. fallen asleep in the afternoon sunshine. I make a frame of my 
p fingers, and look at my picture. On the walls of the next 
Academy's Exhibition will hang nothing half so beautiful. 

My village is, I think, a special favourite of summer's. 
Every window-sill in it sbe touches with colour and fragrance; 
everywhere she wakens the drowsy murmurs of the hives; every 
place she scents with apple-blossom. Traces of her hand are 
to be seen on the weir beside the ruined mill; and even the 
eanal, along which the barges come and go, has a great white 
water-lily asleep on its olive-coloured face. Never was velvet 


7 a monarch's robe so gorgeous as the green mosses that 
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be-ruff the roofs of farm and cottage, when the sunbeam slants 


on them and goes. The old road out towards the common, anl>*< 


the hoary dikes that might have been built in the reign of Alfred, 
have not been forgotten by the generous adorning season; for 
every fissure has its mossy cushion, and the old blocks them- 
selves are washed by the loveliest gray-green lichens in the 
world, and the large loose stones lying on the ground have 
gathered to themselves the peacefulest mossy coverings. Some 
of these have not been disturbed for g century. Summer has 
adorned my village as gaily, and taken as much pleasure in 
the task, as the people of old, when Elizabeth was queen, took 
in the adornment of the May-pole against a summer festival 
And, just. think, not only Dreamthorp, but every English village 
she has made beautiful after one fashion or another—making 
vivid green the hill slope on which straggling white Welsh 
hamlets hang right opposite the sea; drowning in appie-blossom 
the red Sussex ones in the fat valley. And think, once more, 
every spear of grass in England she has touched with a livelier 
green; the crest of every bird she has burnished; every old wall 
between the four seas has received her mossy and licheny atten- 


tions; every nook in every forest she has sown with pale flowers, _ 


every marsh she has dashed with the fires of the marigold. And 
in the wonderful night the moon knows, she hangs—the planet 
on which so many millions of us fight, and sin, and agonise, 
and die—a sphere of glow-worm light. 

Having discoursed so long about Dreamthorp, it is but fair 
that I should now introduce you to her lions. These are, for 
the most part, of a commonplace kind; and I am afraid that, 
if you wish to find romance in them, you must bring it with 
you. I might speak of the old church-tower, or of the church- 
yard beneath it, in which the village holds its dead, each 
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resting-place marked by a simple stone, on which is inscribed 
the name and age of the sleeper, and a Scripture text beneath, 
in which live our hopes of immortality. But, on the whole, 
perhaps it will be better to begin with the canal, which wears 
on its olive-coloured face the big white water-lily already 
chronicled. Such a secluded place is Dreamthorp that the 
railway dpes not come near, and the canal is the only thing that 
connects it with the world. It stands high, and from it the 
undulating country may be seen stretching away into the gray 
of distance, with hills and woods, and stains of smoke which 
mark the sites of villages. Every now and then a horse comes 
staggering along the towing-path, trailing a sleepy barge filled 
with merchandise. A quiet, indolent life these bargemen lead 
in the summer days. One lies stretched at his length on the 
sun-heated plank; his comrade sits smoking in the little 
dog hutch, which I suppose he calls a cabin. Silently they 
come and go; silently the wooden bridge lifts to let them through. 
The horse stops at the bridge-house for a drink, and there T 
like to walk a little with the men. They served instead of a 
newspaper, and retail with great willingness the news they have 
picked up in their progress from town to town. I am told’ 
they sometimes marvel who the old gentleman is who accosts 
them from beneath a huge umbrella in the sun, and that they: 
think him either very wise or very foolish. Not in the least 
unnatural! We are great friends, I believe—evidence of which 
they occasionally exhibit by requesting me to disburse a trifle 
for drink-money. This canal is a great haunt of mine of am 
evening. The water hardly invites one to bathe in it, and a 
delicate stomach might suspect the flavour of the eels caught 
therein; yet, to my thinking, is not in the least destitute of 
beauty. A barge trailing up through it in the sunset is a pretty 
sight; and the heavenly crimsons and purples sleep quite lovingly 
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upon its glossy ripples. Nor does the evening star disdain it, 
for as I walk along I see it mirrored therein as clearly as in 
the waters of the Mediterranean itself. E 

The old castle and chapel already alluded to are, perhaps, 
to a stranger, the points of attraction in Dreamthorp. Back 
from the houses is the lake, on the green sloping banks of which. 
with broken windows and tombs, the ruins stand. eAs it is 
noon, and the weather is warm, let us eo and sit on a turret. 
Here, on these very steps, as old ballads tell, a queen sat once, 
day after day, looking southward for the light of returning 
spears. I bethink me that yesterday, no further gone, I went 
to visit a consumptive shoemaker; seated here I can single out 
his very house, nay, the very window of the room in which 
he is lying. On that straw roof might the raven alight, and 
flap his sable wings. There, at this moment, is the supreme 
tragedy being enacted. A woman is weeping there, and little 
children are looking on with a sore bewilderment. Before night- 
fall the poor peaked face of the bowed artisan will have gathered 
its ineffable peace, and the widow will be led away from the 
bedside by the tenderness of neighbours, and the cries of the 
orphan brood will be stilled. And yet this present indubitable 
suffering and loss does not touch me like the sorrow of the 
woman of the ballad, the phantom probably of a minstrel’s 
brain. The shoemaker will be forgotten—I shall be forgotten; 
and long after visitors will sit here and look out on the land- 
scape and murmur the simple lines. But why do death and 
dying obtrude themselves at the present moment? On the 
turret opposite, about the distance of a gunshot, is as pretty 
a sight as eye could wish to see. Two young people, strangers 
apparently, have come to visit the ruin. Neither the ballad 
queen, nor the shoemaker down yonder, whose respirations are 
getting shorter and shorter, touches them in the least. They 
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are merry and happy, and the graybeard turret has not the 
heart to thrust a foolish moral upon them. They would not 
thank him if he did, I daresay, Perhaps they could not under- 
stand him. Time enough! Twenty years hence they will be 
able to sit down at his feet, and count griefs with him, and 
tell him tale for tale. Human hearts get ruinous in so much 
less time „than stone walls and towers. See, the young man 
has thrown himself down at the girl’s feet on a little space of 
grass. In her scarlet cloak she looks like a blossom springing 
out of a crevice on the ruined steps. He gives her a flower, 
and she bows her face down over it almost to her knees. What 
did the flower say? Is it to hide a blush? He looks delighted; 
and I almost fancy I see a proud colour on his brow. As I 
gaze, these young people make for me a perfect idyl. The 
generous, ungrudging sun, the melancholy ruin, decked, like 
mad ‘Lear, with the flowers and ivies of forgetfulness and grief, 
and between them, sweet and evanescent, human truth and love! 

Love !-—does it yet walk the world, or is it imprisoned in 
poems and romances? Has not the circulating library become 
the sole home of the passion? Is love not become the exclusive 
property of novelists and playwrights, to be used by them only 
for professional purposes? Surely, if the men I see are ‘lovers, 
or ever have been lovers, they would be nobler than the 
The knowledge that he is beloved should—must make | 
tender, gentle, upright, pure. While yet a youngster in a jacket, 
I can remember falling desperately in love with a young lady 
several years my senior—after the fashion of youngsters in 
jackets. Could I have fibbed in these days? Could I have 
` betrayed a comrade? Could I have stolen eggs or callow young 
from the nest? Could I have stood quietly by and seen the 
weak or the maimed bullied? Nay, verily! In these absurd 
days she lighted up the whole world for me, To sit in the 
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same room with her was like the happiness of perpetual holiday; +A 
when she asked me to run a message for her, or to do any, 

the slightest, service for her, I felt as if a patent of nobility 
were conferred on me. I kept my passion to myself, like a 
cake, and nibbled it in private. Juliet was several years my 
senior, and had a lover—was, in point of fact, actually engaged 
and, in looking back, I can remember I was too much in love 

to feel the slightest twinge of jealousy. I remember also seeing 
Romeo for the first time, and thinking him a greater man than 
Caesar or Napoleon. The worth I credited him with, the 
cleverness, the goodness, the everything! He awed me by his | 
manner and bearing. He accepted that girl's love cooly and Y 
as a matter of course: it put him no more about than a crown 

and sceptre puts about a king. What I would have given my 

life to possess—being only fourteen, it was not much to part 
with after all—he wore lightly, as he wore his gloves or his 
cane. It did not seem a bit too good for him. His self- 
possession appalled me. If I had seen him take the sun out 

of the sky, and put it into his breeches’ pocket, I don’t think 

I should have been in the least degree surprised. Well, years 
after, when I had discarded my passion with my jacket, I have y 
assisted this middle-aged Romeo home from a roystering wine- | 
party, and heard him hiccup out his marital annoyances, with 
the strangest remembrances of old times, and the strangest 
deductions therefrom. Did that man with the idiotie laugh 
and the blurred utterance ever love? Was he ever capable of 
loving? I protest I have my doubts. But where are my young 
people? Gone! So it is always. We begin to moralise and 
look wise, and Beauty, who is something of a coquette, and 

of an exacting turn of mind, and likes attentions, gets disgusted 
with our wisdom or our stupidity, and goes off in a huff. Let ‘nl 


the baggage go! 
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The ruined chapel adjoins the ruined castle on which I am 
now sitting, and is evidently a building of much older date. 
It is a mere shell now. It is quite roofless, Ivy covers it in part; 
the stone tracery of the great western window is yet intact, 
but the coloured glass is gone with the splendid vestments of 
the abbot, the fuming incense, the chanting choirs, and the 
patient, ,sad-eyed monks, who muttered Aves, shrived guilt 
and illuminated missals. Time was when this place breathed 
actual benedictions, and was a home of active peace. At 
present it is visited only by the stranger, and delights but the 
antiquary. The village people have so little respect for it, 
that they do not* even consider it haunted. There are several 
tombs in the interior bearing knights’ escutcheons, which time 
had sadly defaced. The dust you stand upon is noble. Earls 
have been brought here in dinted mail from battle, and earls’ 
Wives from the pangs of child-bearing. The last trumpet will 
break the slumber of a right honourable company. One of the 
tombs—the most perfect of all in point of preservation—I look 
at often, and try to conjecture what it commemorates. With 
all my fancies, I can get no further than the old story of love 
and death. There, on the slab, the white figures sleep; marble 
hands, folded in prayer, on marble breasts. And I like to think 
that he was brave, she beautiful; that although the monument 
is worn by time, and sullied by the stains of the weather, the 
qualities which it commemorates—husbandly and wifely affec- 
tion, courtesy, courage, knightly scorn of wrong and falsehood, 
meekness, penitence, charity—are existing yet somewhere, 
recognisable by each other. The man who in this world can 
keep the whiteness of his soul, is not likely to lose it in any 
other. 

In summer I spent a good deal of time floating about 
the lake. The landing-place to which my boat is tethered is 
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ruinous, like the chapel and palace, and my embarkation causes 
quite a stir in the sleepy little village. Small boys leave their 
games and mud-pies, and gather round in silence: they have 
seen me get off a hundred times, but their interest in the matter 
seems always new. Not unfrequently an idle cobbler, in red 
nightcap and leathern apron, leans on a broken stile, and 
honours my proceedings with his attention. I shoot. off, and 
the human knot dissolves. The lake contains three islands. 
each with a solitary tree, and on these islands the swans breed. 
I feed the birds daily with bits of bread. See, one comes glid- 
ing towards me, with superbly arched neck, to receive its 
customary alms! How widely beautiful its motions! How 
haughtily it begs! The green pasture lands run down to the 
edge of the water, and into it in the afternoons the red kine 
wade and stand knee-deep in their shadows, surrounded by 
troops of flies. Patiently the honest creatures abide the attacks 
of their tormentors. Now one swishes itself with its tail—now 
its neighbour flaps a huge ear. I draw my oars alongside, 
and let my boat float at its own will. The soft blue heavenly 
abysses, the wandering streams of vapour, the long beaches of 
rippled cloud, are glassed and repeated in the lake. Dream- 
thorp is silent as a picture, the voices of the children are mute; 
and the smoke from the houses, the blue pillars all sloping in 
one angle, float upwards as if in sleep. Grave and stern the 
old eastle rises from its emerald banks, which long ago came 
down to the lake in terrace on terrace, gay with fruits and 
flowers, and with stone nymph and satyrs hid in every nook. 
Silent and empty enough to-day! A flock of daws suddenly 
bursts out from a turret, and round and round they wheel, as if 
in panic. Has some great scandal exploded? Has a con- 
spiracy been discovered? Has a revolution broken out? The 
excitement has subsided, and one of them, perched on the old 
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banner-staff. chatters confidentially to himself as he, sideways, 
eyes the world beneath him. Floating about thus, time passes 
swiftly, for, before I know where I am, the kine have withdrawn 
from the lake to couch on the herbage, while one on a little 
height is lowing for the milkmaid and her pails. Along the 
road I see the labourers coming home for supper, while the 
sun settfng behind me makes the village windows blaze; and 
so I*take out my oars, and pull leisurely through waters faintly 
flushed with evening colours. 

I do not think that Mr. Buckle could have written his 
‘ History of Civilisation’ in Dreamthorp, because in it books, 
conversation, and the other appurtenances of intellectual life, 
are not to be procured. I am acquainted with birds, and the 
building of nests—with wild-flowers, and the seasons in which 
they blow—but with the big world far away, with what men 
and women are thinking, and doing, and saying, I am 
acquainted only through the Times, and the occasional magazine 
or review, sent by friends whom I have not looked upon for 
years, but by whom, it seems, I am not yet forgotten. The 
village has but few intellectual wants, and the intellectual 
supply is strictly measured by the demand. Still there is some- 
thing. Down in the village, and opposite the curiously-carved 
fountain, is a schoolroom which can accommodate a couple of 
hundred people on a pinch. There are our public meetings 
held. Musical entertainments have been given there by a 
single performer. In that schoolroom last winter an American 
biologist terrified the villagers, and, to their simple under- 
standings, mingled up the next world with this. Now and again 
some rare bird of an itinerant lecturer covers dead walls with 
posters, yellow and blue, and to that schoolroom we flock to 
hear him. His rounded periods the eloquent gentleman devotes 
amidst a respectful silence. His audience do not understand 
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him, but they see that the clergyman does, and the doctor 
does; and so they are content, and look as attentive and wise 
as possible. Then in connexion with the schoolroom, there is a 
public library, where books are exchanged once a month. This 
library is a kind of Greenwich Hospital for disabled novels and 
romances. Each of these books has been in the wars: some 
are unquestionable antiques. The tears of three generations 
have fallen upon their dusky pages. The heroes and the 
heroines are of another age than ours. Sir Charles Grandison 
is standing with his hat under his arm. Tom Jones plops from 
the tree into the water, to the infinite distress of Sophia. 
Moses comes home from market with his stock of shagreen 
spectacles. Lovers, warriors, and villains—as dead to the 
present generation of readers as Cambyses—are weeping, fight- 
ing, and intriguing. These books, tattered and torn as they 
are, are read with delight to-day. The viands are celestial if 
set forth on a dingy tablecloth. The gaps and chasms which 
occur in pathetic or perilous chapters are felt to be personal 
calamities. It is with a certain feeling of tenderness that I 
' look upon these books; I think of the dead fingers that have 
turned over the leaves, of the dead eyes that have travelled 
along the lines. An old novel has a history of its own. When 
fresh and new, and before it had breathed its secret, it lay on 
my lady's table. She killed the weary day with it, and when 
night came it was placed beneath her pillow. At the seaside a 
couple of foolish heads have bent over it, hands have touched 
and tingled, and it has heard vows and protestations as pas- 
sionate as any its pages contained. Coming down in the world, 
Cinderella in the kitchen has blubbered over it by the light of a 
‘surreptitious candle, conceiving herself the while the magnifi- 
cent Georgiana, and Lord Mordaunt, Georgiana's lover, the 
pot-boy round the corner. Tied up with many a dingy brother, 
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the auctioneer knocks the bundle down to the bidder of a 
few pence, and it finds its way to the quiet cove of some village 
library, where with some difficulty—as if from want of teeth, 
and with numerous interruptions—as if from lack of memory, 
it tells its old stories, and wakes tears, and blushes, and laughter 
as of yore. Thus it spends its age, and in a few years it will 
become umintelligible, and then, in the dust-bin, like poor 
human mortals in the grave, it will rest from all its labours. 
It is impossible to estimate the benefit which such books have 
conferred. How often have they loosed the chain of cireum- 
stance! What unfamiliar tears—what unfamiliar laughter they 
have caused! What chivalry and tenderness they have infused 
into rustic loves! Of what weary hours they have cheated and 
beguiled their readers! The big, solemn history-books are in 
excellent preservation; the story-books are defaced and frayed, 
and their out-of-elbows condition is their pride, and the best 
justification of their existence. They are tashed, as roses are, 
by being eagerly handled and smelt. I observe, too, that the 
most ancient romances are not in every case the most severely 
worn, It is the pace that tells in horses, men, and books. 
There are Nestors wonderfully hale; there are juveniles in a 
state of dilapidation. One of the youngest books, ‘The Old 
Curiosity Shop,’ is absolutely falling to pieces. That book, 
like Italy, is possessor of the fatal gift; but happily, in its case, 
everything can be rectified by a new edition. We have buried 
warriors and poets, princes and queens, but no one of these 
was followed to the grave by sincerer mourners than was little 
Nell. 

Besides the itinerant lecturer, and the permanent library, 
we have the Sunday sermon. These sum up the intellectual 
aids and furtherances of the whole place. We have a church 
and a chapel, and I attend both. The Dreamthorp people are 
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Dissenters, for the most part; why, I never could understand; 
because dissent implies a certain intellectual effort. But Dis- 
senters they are, and Dissenters they are likely to remain. In 
an ungainly building, filled with hard gaunt pews, without an 
organ, without a touch of colour in the windows, with nothing 
to stir the imagination of the devotional sense, the simple 
people worship. On Sunday, they are put upon ® diet of 
spiritual bread-and-water. Personally, I should desire more 
generous food. But the labouring people listen attentively, till 
once they fall asleep, and they wake up to receive the benedic- 
tion with a feeling of having done their duty. They know they 
ought to go to chapel, and they go. I go likewise, from habit, 
although I have long ago lost the power of following a discourse. 
In my pew, and whilst the clergyman is going on, I think of the 
strangest things—of the tree at the window, of the congregation 
of the dead outside, of the wheat-fields and the corn-fields 
beyond and all around. And the odd thing is, that it is during 
sermon only that my mind flies off at a tangent and busies itself 
with things removed from the place and the circumstances. 
Whenever it is finished fancy returns from her wanderings, 
and I am alive to the objects around me. The clergyman knows 
my humour, and is good Christian enough to forgive me; and 
he smiles good-humouredly when I ask him to let me have 
the chapel keys, that I may enter, when in the mood, and 
preach a sermon to myself. To my mind, an empty chapel is 
impressive; a crowded one, comparatively a commonplace affair. 
Alone, I could choose my own text, and my silent discourse 
would not be without its practical applications. 

An idle life I live in this place, as the world counts it; 
but then I have the satisfaction of differing from the world as 
to the meaning of idleness. A windmill twirling its arms all 
day is admirable only when there is corn to grind. Twirling 
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its arms for the mere barren pleasure of twirling them, or for 
the sake of looking busy, does not deserve any rapturous pæn 
of praise. I must be made happy after my own fashion, not 
after the fashion of other people. Here I can live as I please, 
here I can throw the reins on the neck of my whim. Here 
I play with my own thoughts; here I ripen for the grave. 


—Alezander Smith 


THE NOBLEST MONUMENT OF ENGLISH PROSE 


I have deliberately refrained from naming in my title the 
masterpiece to which my descriptive phrase applies, because I 
wish to leave no question of the one and only aspect of a rich 
and complex subject which I mean to treat. For the monu- 
ment of English prose to be considered is the King James 
version of the Bible. Of its unique significance in the field of 
English letters there can be no doubt. Its phraseology has: 
become part and parcel of our common tongue—bone of its 
bone and flesh of its flesh. Its rhythms and cadences, its turns: 
of speech, its familiar imagery, its very words, are woven into 
the texture of our literature, prose and poetry alike. Yet it is: 
of the Orient, we of the West; it is a translation, not an origi- 
nal; and it has reached us by way, not of one language only, 
but of three. What is it, then, in this translation, which has 
made it a factor of such power in the development of our 
speech? What are the qualities which have stamped indelibly 
its very phraseology upon the literary masterpieces of 300 years? 
What, in particular, is the nature of the long evolution through 
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which the noble vehicle of a great and deeply significant litera- 
ture clothed itself at last in English words? Those, and those 
alone, are the questions which I shall try in part to answer. 

Consider for a moment (to deal with the obvious first) our 
own familiar, everyday speech—the apt and telling turns of 
expression, the phrases of homely vigour or happy pregnancy 
which have become a part of our linguistic stock in* trade. 
“ Highways and hedges,” “ hip and thigh,’ “ arose as one 
man,” * lick the dust,’’ “ a thorn in the flesh,” “a broken 
reed,” “‘ the root of all evil,’’ ‘‘ the nether millstone,” ‘‘ the 
‘sweat of his brow," ‘‘ heap coals of fire,” “ a soft answer," “a 
word in season,” ‘‘ weighed and found wanting,’’ ‘‘ we are the 
people ""—that is a list of Biblical phrases cited in a recent 
volume, and most of us could double it or treble it at will. 
The English of the Bible has a pithiness and raciness, a homely 
tang, a terse sententiousness, an idiomatic flavour which 
comes home to men’s business and bosoms. And among the 
qualities which a saturation in the Bible has always lent to 
English style is a happiness of incidental phrase and a swift 
tellngness of diction which only a similar saturation in 
Shakespeare can approach in its effectiveness. 

But the influence of the English of the Bible is deeper and 
more pervasive far than that. And it is another aspect of this 
influence of which I wish particularly to speak. For the 
Biblical style is characterized not merely by homely vigour and 
pithiness of phrase, but also by a singular nobility of diction 
and by a rhythmic quality which is, I think, unrivalled in its 
beauty. And I know no better way of reaching an understand- 
ing of the unique position which the King James version of the 
Bible occupies as a monument of prose than an attempt to 
reach the secret of its diction and its rhythms. And that, with 
no pretence of completeness, is what I mean to do. 
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It is not too much to say, I think, that the language of the 
English Bible owes its distinctive qualities, and that perhaps 
in no unequal measure, on the one hand to the vast desert 
spaces and wide skies of the hither Orient, and on the other 
to the open seas and rock-bound coasts of England. Nor do I 
mean that in the least as a mere figure of speech. For at the 
beginning of the long chain of development which makes the 
very language of the English Bible what it is are the men who, 
beside the rivers of Babylon and Egypt, or among the hills 
and pasture lands of Israel and Judah, or in the wide stillness 
of Arabia, brooded and wondered and dreamed, and left a 
language simple and sensuous and steeped in the picturesque 
imagery of what they saw and felt. At the end of this same 
chain of causes are the theatres of Shakespeare's London and 
the ships of the Elizabethan voyagers—of men whose language 
was as virile and as vivid as their lives. And between are the 
seventy at Alexandria and Jerome in his desert—Greece and 
Rome between Mesopotamia and England. How did the 
elements fuse? , 

Once more let me repeat, we are concerned with a 
translation. Now there are certain things which are notoriously 
untranslatable. 


Not poppy nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow'dest yesterday. 


Some of you will recall a striking passage in which Dr. Furness 
takes those lines and points out, word by word, the utter 
impossibility of reproducing their distinctive musie or their 
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subtle connotations in any other language without irreparable 
loss. The very essence of a piece of literature—its breath 
and finer spirit—is apt to evaporate in the passage from one 
language to another, so intimate is the union between the 
nicer shades of thought and feeling and the delicate, evane- 
scent associations of words. But now we reach the first 
element in our analysis. For Hebrew was a sifpremely 
translatable tongue, and it was so, in large degree, because of 
certain qualities of its vocabulary, which concern us closely here. 

I spoke a moment ago—borrowing the words from Milton's 
famous phrase about poetry—of the Hebrew vocabulary as 
“simple and sensuous.” Let me be a little more explicit, 
and turn first to English for what my pedagogical friends would 
call an ‘* apperceptive basis.” Everybody knows that most of 
the words we use to-day to express intellectual, emotional, 
spiritual concepts had originally physical significance. ‘‘Wrong,"’ 
for example, primarily implied something twisted; ‘‘ implied ’’ 
itself involves the idea of something folded within another 
thing—as ‘‘ involve '’ (to use what chance supplies!) rests on 
the concept of something rolled or wrapped about. ‘‘ Concept "’ 
itself, so considered, goes back to the notion of seizing or 
grasping; to ‘‘ consider,” in turn, was at first to gaze atten- 
tively upon the stars; ** attentively,’ again, rests ultimately 
upon the idea of physieal stretching—and so one might go on 
ad libitum. But with us these vivid physical implications of 
the words we use have all become attenuated, they have faded . 
out. We no longer are conscious of their primitive, more con- 
crete meaning; we should be not a little checked and discon- 
eerted in our thinking if we were. In Hebrew, on the other 
hand, the vocabulary was consciously pictorial and concrete in 
its character. That which distinguishes the Semitic languages 
from the Aryan, says Renan, is the fact that ‘* this primitive 
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union of sensation and idea persists—so that in each word one 
still hears the echo of the primitive sensation which determined 
the choice of the first makers of the language.’’ The writers 
of the Old Testament—and to a less degree those of the New 
as well—thought and felt and spoke in images—in a vocabulary 
compact of nearly all the physical sensations that flesh is heir 
to. ** Paul's words,’’ said Luther, ‘‘ are alive; they have hands 
and feet; if you cut them they bleed.” He might have said 
that with no less fitness of the Hebrew words. 

Now this characteristic of the Hebrew vocabulary carries 
certain consequences which are pertinent to this discussion. In 
the first place, it gave to the diction of Hebrew literature an 
incomparable vividness. There is a famous passage in Diana 
of the Crossways in which Meredith speaks of the art of 
description: “‘ The art of the pen,’’ he says, ‘‘ is to rouse the 
inward vision, instead of labouring with a Drop-scene brush, 
as if it were to the eye; because our flying minds cannot 
contain a protracted description. That is why the poets, who 
spring imagination with a word or phrase, paint lasting pictures.” 
Well, to a degree unapproached, perhaps, unless it be in 
Shakespeare or in Dante, the Hebrew writers ‘‘ spring imagina- 
tion with a word or phrase. Their very words carry out 
Browning's curt injunction: ‘‘ Do the thing shall breed the 
thought.” Instead of merely naming an emotion, they repro- 
duce the physical sensation that attends it—the surging of 
blood to the face, the tingling of the nerves, the rising of the 
hair, the palsy of the tongue, the quickening of the breath. 

"O God, thou art my God... my soul thirsteth for thee, 
my flesh longeth for thee, in a dry and thirsty land where no 
water is; “ As the heart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee"; ‘* Yet a little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep '’; ‘‘ As the door 
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turneth upon his hinges, so doth the slothful upon his bed nS 
" Thou makest us a byword among the heathen, a shaking of 
the head among the people "’; ‘' We walk in darkness, we grope 
for the wall like the blind "’: ‘‘ I am weary of my crying: 
throat ts dried: mine eyes fail while I wait for my God.” 

It would be easy to read such passages endlessly; these 
are enough to show to what degree the Biblical vocakhulary is 
compact of the primal stuff of our common humanity—of its 
universal emotional, sensory experiences. The meaning of the 
Hebrew words is ‘‘ carried ''—in Wordsworth’s phrase—‘‘ alive 
into the heart,” 

Moreover, this same simple and sensuous quality shows 
itself in another way—in the inexpugnable racial tendency of 
the Hebrew mind to express not only emotions, but ideas, in 
apt and telling imagery. Poet and prophet and chronicler alike 
thought as well as felt in terms of what they had heard, 
what they had seen with their eyes, what they had looked upon 
and their hands handled. The large and simple and permanent 
objects and elements of life—the eternal hills, the treasures of 
the snow, rain coming down upon mown grass, winds and all 
weathers, the rock in the desert, still waters in pasture lands and 
the sea that roars and is troubled, sleep and the fleetingness of 
dreams—all the perennial, elemental processes of nature, all the 
changing yet abiding physiognomy of earth and sky were 
charged to their brooding eye with spiritual significance, and 
woven into the very texture of their speech. 

‘And a man shall be as an hiding place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry 
place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land "'; ‘‘ Thy 
righteousness is like the mountains of God; thy judgments are 
a great deep "’; ** He shall come down like rain upon the mown 
grass; as showers that water the earth '’; ‘‘ Thou carriest them 
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away as with a flood; they are as a sleep °; “ As a dream when 
one awaketh; so O Lord, when thou awakest, thou shalt despise’ 
their image '’; ‘‘ Surely I have stilled and quieted my soul; 
like a weaned child with his mother, my soul is with me like 
a weaned child "’; “ Who shut up the sea with doors, when 
it brake forth, as if it had issued out of the womb. When I 
made the cloud the garment thereof, and thick darkness a 
swaddling band for it '’; ‘‘ Hast thou given the horse strength?” 
hast thou clothed his neck with thunder?" ‘* As for man, his. 
days are as grass: as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and the place 
thereof shall know it no more.” 

Utter simplicity, limpid clearness, the vividness of direct, 
authentic vision—these are the salient qualities of the diction of 
the men who wrote the Bible. 

Now let me return to what was said a few moments ago. 
The Hebrew of the Old Testament (and to a less degree the 
Greek of the New) is supremely translatable, and it is so largely 
because of just these salient characteristics of its diction—its 
simplicity, its clarity, its directness, and its universal and 
immediate appeal. And that brings us to another aspect of 
the subject. For it is the translation into English with which 
we have to do. And as regards possession of these same quali- 
ties, the English vocabulary, as it happens, can meet the 
Hebrew upon equal terms. 

There are in the English vocabulary, as everybody knows, 
two chief elements—the one native, the other complexly foreign. 
And it is the fusion of these two which constitutes the un- 
rivalled flexibility and variety of our speech. To its native 
Saxon element it owes a homely vigour, a forthrightness and 
vividness and concreteness, an emotional appeal, in which it 
matches the Hebrew itself. To its foreign element—chiefly 
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the Latin component, which will concern us in a moment—is 
due, among other things, a sonorousness, a stateliness, a rich- 
ness of music, a capacity for delicate discrimination which 
makes it an instrument of almost endlessly varied stops. 
Now one element is predominant, now the other; more fre- 
quently there is an intimate fusion of the two. Every page of 
English literature, whether prose or poetry, illustrates the 
possibilities of infinite variety inherent in this fundamental 
character of English diction; but it is its bearing in the transla- 
tion of the Bible which concerns us now, and to that I pass at 
once. 

For reasons too complex and far-reaching for discussion 
here, the language at the period during which the Bible was 
being translated into English was in its most plastic stage. It 
was a time of intense living, of incomparable zest in life. 
England was literally, in Milton’s words, “a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking ‘her invincible locks.” Without being too crassly 
figurative one may put the thing in Biblical phrase: “' The 
winter was past, the rain was over and gone, and time of the 
singing of birds had come.’ This is no place to linger on the 
glory of those spacious days. The one thing which I wish to 
emphasize is this: with the new quickening of every phase of 
life, the language itself kept even pace. There was a fresh 
consciousness of its possibilities, a sovereign and masterful ex- 
ploitation of its hitherto undreamed resources. For the 
Elizabethans dealt with their speech as they dealt with life— 
with an adventurous zest in exacting from it all it had to give. 
“* The lady shall speak her mind freely, or the blank verse shall 
halt for’t,’’ says Hamlet to the players—and to say its mind 
freelv, to the top of its bent, this particular period proposed; 
‘and if the language cabined, cribbed, confined it—why, then, 
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the language must expand! And expand it did, with palpable 
growing pains now and then, but with an ultimate gain in fresh- 
ness, in vividness, in raciness, in flexibility which it has never 
wholly lost. And so far as their medium was concerned, the 
King James translators fell upon lucky days. 

They had at their disposal, then, on its Saxon side, a 
vocabulary scarcely less concrete and vivid than that of the 
Hebrew itself. Here is a paragraph from a book printed a 
hundred years before Shakespeare began to write, but widely 
read in Shakespeare's day—Malory’s Morte D'Arthur: 

And as the king lay in his cabin in the ship, he fell in a 
slumbering, and dreamed a marvellous dream: him seemed 
that a dreadful dragon did drown much of his people, and he 
came flying out of the west, and his head was enamelled with 
azure, and his shoulders shone as gold, his belly like mails of 
a marvellous hue, his tail full of tatters, his feet full of fine 
sable, and his claws like fine gold; and an hideous flame of 
fire flew out of his mouth, like as the land and water had 
flamed all of fire. After him seemed there came out of the 
orient a grimly boar all black in a cloud, and his paws as big 
as a post; he was rugged looking roughly, he was the 
foulest beast that ever man saw, he roared and romed so 
hideously that it were marvel to hear. Then the dreadful 
dragon advanced him, and came in the wind like a falcon, 
giving great strokes on the boar, and the boar hit him again 
with his grisly tusks that his breast was all bloody, and that 
the hot blood made all the sea red of his blood. Then the 
dragon flew away all on an height, and came down with such 
a swough, and smote the boar on the ridge, which was ten foot 
large from the head to the tail, and smote the boar all to 
powder, both flesh and bones, that it flittered all abroad on 
the sea.”’ 


8—2049 B.T. 
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There is no lack in that diction of vigour, of concreteness, 
of picturing power! And when the translators of the Bible 
came to their task, they found a medium ready to their hand: 

“ Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber the 
Kenite be, blessed shall she be above women in the tent. He 
asked water, and she gave him milk; she brought forth butter 
in a lordly dish. She put her hand to the nail, and “her right 
hand to the workmen's hammer; and with the hammer she 
smote Sisera, she smote off his head, when she had pierced 
and stricken through his temples. At her feet he bowed, he 
fell, he lay down: at her feet he bowed, he fell: where he 
bowed, there he fell down dead.” 

Or take another passage from Malory, and one from the 
Bible again : 

' Ah, Launcelot, he said, thou were head of all christian 
knights; and now I dare say, said Sir Ector, thou Sir Launcelot, 
there thou liest, that thou were never matched of earthly 
knights’ hand; and thou were the courtiest knight that ever 
bare shield; and thou were the truest friend to thy lover that 
ever bestrode horse: and thou were the truest lover of a sinful 
man that ever loved woman and thou were the kindest man 
that ever strake with sword; and thou were the goodliest person 
that ever came among press of knights; and thou was the 
meekest man and the gentlest that ever ate in hall among 
ladies: and thou were the sternest knight to thy mortal foe 
that ever put spear in the rest.”’ 

Now hear the other: 

“The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: how are 
the mighty fallen!.. . From the blood of the slain, from the 
fat of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan turned not back, and 
the sword of Saul returned not empty. Saul and Jonathan 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they 
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were not divided; they were swifter than eagles, they were 
Stronger than lions....How are the mighty fallen in the 
midst of battle! O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high 
places. I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy love to me was wonder- 
ful, passing the love of women. How are the mighty fallen, 
and the weapons of war perished! ”’ 

There is in the translation from the Hebrew a majestic 
rhythm, of which I shall speak later, and which the prose of 
Malory lacks; but the two agree in the simplicity and the 
directness of their diction. And those qualities of the native 
element of English have met and merged with similar, often 
identical, qualities of the original. For no less than the 
Hebrew, the native English is the language of the eye, the 
hand, the heart, and one of the supreme merits of the Jacobean 
translators is their sense of that fundamental fact. Let me 
choose three other brief passages to make still clearer what F 
mean : 

` Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following 
after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God: where thou diest, will I die, and there will I 
be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but 
death part thee and me.’’ 

“Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine 
arm: for love is strong as death....Many waters cannot ` 
quench love, neither can the floods drown it: if a man would 
give all the substance of his house for love, it would utterly 
be contemned.”’ 

‘And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes: and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain.” 
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There are no nobler passages in English prose. And out 
of the 144 words that I have just read, only ten are not of 
native origin. And the far-reaching and pervasive influence 
of the King James version of the Bible upon Iinglish style is 
very largely due to this happy coincidence of qualities in two 
languages in other respects as far apart as the Bast is from the 
West. . 

_ But simplicity is not the only quality of the diction of the 
King James version. It has majesty and stateliness as well. 
And that lofty grandeur of the diction of the English Bible is 
due in large degree to still another remarkable convergence of 
kindred qualities in two otherwise alien tongues. For centuries 
the ear of English-speaking people had been attuned to the 
sonorous diction of the service of the Church—to the majestic 
Latin of its offices and of its hymns. And for sheer splendour 
of verbal music the Latin of the Church—if I may express my 
own opinion—has never been surpassed. Let me read a brief 
passage from the lines of Bernard of Cluny on which the familiar 
hymn ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden "’ is based: 
Urbs Sion aurea, patria lactea, cive decora, 
Omne cor obruis, omnibus obstruis et cor et ora. 
Nescio, nescio, quae jubilatio, lux tibi qualis, 
Quam socialia gaudia, gloria quam specialis . . . 
Urbs Sion inclyta, turris et edita littore tuto, 

Te peto, te colo, te flagro, te volo, canto, saluto ... 
O bona patria, num tua gaudia teque videbo ? 

O bona patria, num tua praemia plena tenebo? 
Pax ibi florida, pascua vivida, viva medulla, 

Nulla molestia, nulla tragædia, lacryma nulla. 

O sacra potio, sacra refectio, pax animarum, 

O pius, O bonus, O placidus sonus, hymnus earum. 
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Or listen to the clangor of this: 


Mortis portis fractis, fortis 
Fortior vim sustulit; 

Et per crucem regen trucem 
Infernorum perculit. 
„Lumen clarum tenebrarum 
Sedibus resplenduit; 

Dum salvare, recreare, 
Quod creavit, voluit 


Or to the mellower music of this—from the original of the 
bymn we know as *“ Jesus, the very thought of thee *"'. 


Jesu, dulcis memoria 
Dans vera cordis gaudia, 
Sed super mel et omnia 
Eius dulcis praesentia, 


Jesu, dulcedo cordium, 
Fons vivus, lumen mentium, 
Excedens omne gaudium, 

Et omne desiderium. ... . 


Mane nobiscum, Domine, 
Et nos illustra lumine, 
Pulsa noctis caligine 
Mundum replens dulcedine. 


I have read these because I want to make at least reason- 
ably clear the sort of thing that had trained the ear, and had 
become through generations part and parcel of the subconscious 
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possession of those who listened, even without understanding, 
to the service of the Church. And it was in the majestic Latin 
of the Vulgate that the Bible, in that service, for centuries was 
heard. And the sonorousness of the Latin, no less than the 
simplicity of the Hebrew, found in English its apt and adequate 
vehicle. For through its enormous Latin element the English 
vocabulary had become an instrument capable of scarcely less 
stately harmonies than Latin itself. And so, in the King 
James Bible, we find the plangent organ music of passages 
like these : 

“ And after these things I heard a great voice of much people 
in heaven, saying Alleluia; Salvation, and glory, and honour. 
and power, unto the Lord our God. ... And I heard as it were 
the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many waters, 
and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia; for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 

Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribuletion, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword?... Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him that loved us. For I am persuad- 
ed, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality. So when this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put 
on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” 

In a word, the supreme qualities of two vocabularies—the 
Hebrew of the writers of the Bible, and the Latin of its most 
influential version—found their counterpart in English; and 
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to this complex of correspondences is largely due the marvel- 
lous felicity of diction which has made the English Bible a 
potent factor in the ennobling of the English speech. 

But the bare fact of the adaptability of the language is 
not enough in itself to account for the surpassing beauty of the 
diction of the King James version. AH harmonies (to indulge 
in a platjtude) are latent in the complex mechanism of an organ, 
but a master’s hand is necessary to evoke them. And the 
existence of a rich and supple medium of expression is not alone 
enough to make a masterpiece—or even to preclude monstrosi- 
ties. ‘There is something else which must come into reckoning. 
What kept, for example, the Jacobean translators from per- 
petrating such a prodigy of unbridled diction as Stanyhurst's 
attempt to render Virgil, printed only thirty years before? 
Here are a few lines of that ill-starred performance : 

And thus as he mused, with tears Venus heauye beblubberd 
Prest foorth in presence, and whimpring framed her errand. 
O God most pusiaunt, whose mighty auctoritye lasting 

Ruls gods, and mankind skeareth with thunderus humbling: 
What syn hath Aeneas, my brat, committed agaynst the?.. . 


Here is another sample: 


For the unsauerye rakhe) with collops bludred yfrancked, 
With chuffe chuffe wynesops lyke a gourd bourrachoe, replen- 
nisht, 
His nodil in crossewise wresting downe droups to the grownd- 
ward, 
In belche galp vometing with dead sleape snortye the collops, 
Raw with wyne soused, we doe pray toe supernal assemblye, 
Round with al embaying thee muffe maffe loller. 
That is what became of the beauteous majesty of Virgil 
under one of the linguistic tendencies of the day. What saved 
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the translation of the Bible from similar disfigurement? Or 
what kept.it from such ridiculous excess as marks the pages of 
half the fashionable, courtly writing of the period, as one finds 
it, for example, in a book whose very title is the reductio ad 
absurdum of the vogue: ‘‘A Petite Pallace of Pettie his 
Pleasure Containing Many Pretie Histories by him set forth in 
Comely Colours and most Delightfully Discoursed '’+-in the 
very first story of which we are to see ‘‘ a marvellous mirror oi 
blessed matrimony, and a terrible type of beastly tyranny?” 
That painful situation comes about, we are told, because ‘ this 
Sinorix, glancing his gazing eyes on the blazing beauty of 
Camma, received so deep an impression of her perfection in his 
heart, that immediately he fixed his fancy upon her comely 
corps. Men were freely indulging in that amazing jargon 
while the translation of the Bible was under way. What 
conserved against such influences its unfailing dignity and ex- 
quisite felicity of word and phrase? The causes, I think, were 
chiefly two. 

The one is, of course, the loftiness and beauty of the origi- 
nal itself, which tended, through its own compelling influence, 
to exercise a check upon linguistic eccentricities. But even 
the depth and beauty of the original, potent a factor as ad- 
mittedly it was, is not sufficient to account for the freedom of 
the King James version from disfiguring elements. For there 
have been notoriously queer translations of this same beautiful 
original. The noble simplicity of the twenty-third Psalm did 
not deter Simon Patrick, Lord Bishop of Chichester, who during 
the 1680's paraphrased both the Psalms and the Song of Songs, 
from the exercise of his own peculiar gifts. ‘‘ He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures; he leadeth me beside the still 
water "’: that is the second verse as we have it in the King 
James version. And this is Patrick’s paraphrase. ‘* For as 
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a good Shepherd leads his Sheep in the violet Heat to shady 
Places, where they may lie down and feed (not in parched, but) 
in fresh and green Pastures; and in the Evening leads them 
(not to muddy and troubled Waters, but) to pure and quiet 
streams: so hath he already made a fair and plentiful Provision 
for me; which I enjoy in Peace without any disturbance.” 
Here, again, is one of the lyric cries of the Song of Songs, as 
the Jacobean translators rendered it: ‘‘I charge you, O 
daughters of Jerusalem, if ye find my beloved, that ye tell him 
that I am sick of love.” And this is Simon Patrick's version 
of the same: ** So I turned myself to those of my Neighbours 
and familiar Acquaintance, who were awakened by my cries to 
come and see what the matter was: and conjured them, as they 
would answer it to God, that if they met with my Beloved, 
they would let Him know—what shall I say?—what shall 1 
desire you to tell Him? but that I do not enjoy myself, now that 
I want his Company nor can be well, till I recover his love 
again “—'' Whither is fled the visionary gleam? Where is it 
now, the glory and the dream?” If ever the beauty of Israel 
was slain upon its high places it was when Simon Patrick took 
pen in hand as an improver of the Bible! Even the Rheims 
version, on which the King James translators drew for some of 
their happiest renderings, was capable of such vagaries as ‘‘ Give 
us today our supersubstantial bread,’’ or ‘* Beneficence and 
communication do not forget, for with such hosets God is pro- 
merited; ™ while for the great Jacobean phrase “ the deep 
things of God "’ the Rhemish translators read: ‘‘ the profundities 
of God.” Obviously even the influence of the great original was 
not sufficient to hold in check the eccentricities of individual 
translators. The reason for the transcendent merits of the 
prose diction of the King James version is found, in large 
measure, in another fact. 
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That fact is this. The *“ Authorized ° Version represents 
a slow, almost impersonal, evolution. For it is in reality, 
itself a revision, resting upon earlier versions, and these, im 
turn, depend in varying degrees upon each other, so that through 
the gradual ‘exercise of something which approaches natural 
seleetion, there has come about, in both diction and phraseology, 
a true survival of the fittest. For the earliest vernacular version 
in English we must go back to Wycliffe and his followers, in 
Chaucer's day. But the immediate development with which 
we are concerned begins with Tyndale, the first part of whose 
translation appeared in 1525, almost a century before the 
Jacobean version saw the light. Following Tyndale’s transla- 
tion, at intervals through the sixteenth century, came five 
others. In 15385 appeared Coverdale's Bible, a revision of 
Tyndale, with the help of the Swiss-German version of 1524-29, 
and also of Luther's vivid and idiomatic rendering. Next 
came Matthew's Bible (edited, chiefly from Tyndale, by that 
John Rogers with whose martyrdom the New England Primer 
has made us all familiar), and then, in 1539, the Great Bible, 
revised by Coverdale from Matthew's Bible. In 1560 the 
Protestants exiled under Mary made at Geneva a version, 
known as the Geneva Bible, based more closely than the others 
on the original, but powerfully influenced still by the work of 
Tyndale and Coverdale. In 1568 was published the Bishops’ 
Bible—itself a revision of the Great Bible, with the aid of the 
Geneva version—which, in turn, formed the ostensible basis of 
the King James version. And entering the current to a slight 
degree is also the Rhemish Bible, the English translation made 
by the Romanists during the ‘eighties of the sixteenth century. 

The style of the King James version then is, as I have said, 
an evolution. It rests in the first instance upon the translation 
of John Tyndale; but it is, in the end, the resultant of a long 
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selective process, of a winnowing of words that lasted almost a 
century, Tyndale’s own diction was singularly simple, ener- 
getic, nervous, and yet restrained; the closing years of the 
sixteenth century were, as we have seen, a period of vivid and 
fresh and plastic speech; and the long process of impersonal 
selection, through the influence of version upon version, served 
(to use Dante’s phrase) as “a sieve for noble words.’ And 
through the influence of the diction which emerged at last from 
that complex interplay of varied forces, the current ef our 
speech has been enriched by 


Words that have drawn transcendent meanings up 
From the best passion of all by-gone time, 

Steeped through with tears of triumph and remorse, 
Sweet with all sainthood, cleansed in martyr-fires. 


Those lines of Lowell's are literally true. And they lead 
us at once, with their recognition of an undertone of profound 
emotion which pervades the history, to another aspect of the 
subject. For the prose of the Jacobean version is magnificently 
rhythmic, and its rhythms represent an evolution too. 


TI 


The language of elevated thought or feeling is always 
rhythmic. Strong feeling of whatever sort, that is, imposes 
upon speech a rhythmic beat. Even you and I, whose ordinary 
daily talk maintains its slow or hurried, nervous or phlegmatic 
staccato or legato, but always pedestrian gait—even you and I, 
under stress of compelling emotion, find our speech taking on 
not only deeper colour, but a more or less measured and 
inevitable beat. That rhythm is not the rhythm of verse; it is 
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infinitely more varied, less susceptible of formulation, ebbing 
and flowing—sometimes even surging, pulsing, throbbing—with 
the systole and diastole of the emotion, controlled or unres- 
trained, which gives it birth. And it is that heightening of 
rhythmic quality, whenever thought is deeply tinged with 
feeling, that characterizes elevated, as over against purely 
expository, prose. . 

Now the Biblical literature, to an almost unrivalled degree, 
is profoundly tinged with feeling. Racial bent, no less than the 
drama of their history, led the writers of the Bible to a strongly 
felt rather than closely reasoned envisagement of life. Caught 
as their little country was between the upper and nether 
millstones of the great empires to the north and to the south, 
mere puppets as they were between the fell incensed points of 
mighty opposites, the Jewish race faced a terrible enigma, and 
the great literature of the Exile is little else than a passionate 
attempt to solve what seemed to be an inexplicable riddle—the 
mysterious ways of God with men. The Old Testament 
writings, in the form in which we have them now, date in large 
measure from that period of stress, and the tragic problem of 
continued national existence merged—once more in the minds 
of prophets and poets and chroniclers alike—with the no less 
tragic spiritual problem of God's enigmatic dealings with his 
chosen race. No people, perhaps, so deeply felt the burthen of 
the mystery, the heavy and the weary weight of all this un- 
intelligible world, as did the Jews; and no literature, I think, is 
so pervaded with profound and passionate emotion as the 
writings of the Old and the New Testament. 

Nor is that all. There is again a strange and significant 
parallel. For the century during which the English translation 
slowly grew, was also a period of great spiritual stress. 
_ Tyndale's heroic life ended in martyrdom; John Rogers died at 
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the stake; none of the earlier translators counted their lives 
dear unto themselves. Translation and original alike came 
through the furnace, and those who first wrote and those who. 
last rendered were inspired by an intensity of feeling which 
found inevitable expression, among other ways, in the very 
cadences of their speech. For the prose of the King James 
version’ is not rhythmic without cause. We are dealing, as in 
the matter of the diction, with a development, and the very 
mould in which the familiar words are cast—the actual rhythms 
of the majesic English prose which we have just read—are 
what they are through influences active for centuries before the 
Jacobean translators were born. 

One of those influences lay in the very nature of Hebrew 
poetry itself, the formative principle of which, as everybody 
knows, was what has been called *‘ the rhythm of meaning *’— 
a parallelism of thought, as well as of form, which was sus- 
ceptible of infinite variety. ‘‘ ‘ The rapid stroke as of alternate 
wings,’ "’ says Dean Stanley, in a well-known passage, “‘ * the 
heaving and sinking as of the troubled heart,’ which have been 
beautifully described as the essence of the parallel structure of 
Hebrew verse, are exactly suited for the endless play of human. 
feeling, and for the understanding of every age and nation.” 
And again, as in the case of the diction, we have to observe a. 
peculiar circumstance. Poetic rhythms, as a rule, are in- 
corrigibly untranslatable; the luckless fate of innumerable- 
“translations in the metres of the original '' bears eloquent — 
witness to that mournful truth. But here was a rhythm 
dependent upon an inner impulse rather than upon external 
rule—ebbing and flowing, rising and falling with the fluctuations 
of thought or mood, and carrying, through its powerful beat, 
the impelling emotion into the reader's mind, to stir in turn the 
springs of rhythm there. The sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
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century translators of the Bible were happily untroubled by 
pedantic theories of the technique of Hebrew verse: what they 
felt was this deep inner rhythm—this alternating surge of 
thought or feeling; and untrammelled by any attempt to repro- 
duce with technical exactness its outward form, they responded 
to its inner spirit in a prose whose rhythms, so moulded, have 
a flexibility, a stateliness, a grand freedom, which even the 
original does not always share. Sometimes it is a majestic 
march of rhythms like that of an army with banners: 

Hast thou not known? Hast thou not heard, that the 
éverlasting God, the Lord, the creator of the ends of the earth, 
faipteth not, neither is weary? there is no searching of his 
understanding. He giveth power to the faint; and to them that 
have no might he increaseth strength. Even the youths shall 
faint and be weary, and the young men shall utterly fall. But 
they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not 
be weary; they shall walk, and not faint. 

Or again, it is precisely that heaving and sinking as of the 
troubled heart of which Dean Stanley speaks: 

Why died I not from the womb ? why did I not give up the 
ghost when I came out of the belly ? Why did the knees prevent 
me ? or why the breasts that I should suck ? For now should 
I have lain still and been quiet, I should have slept: then 
had T been at rest, with kings and counsellors of the earth, 
which built desolate places for themselves; or with princes that 
had gold, who filled their houses with silver: or as an hidden 
untimely birth I had not been; as infants which never saw light. 
There the wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary be 
at rest. There the prisoners rest together; they hear not the 
voice of the oppressor. The small and the great are there; and 
the servant is free from his master. 
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Now it is in the exquisite swell of a rhythm to its climax: 

For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 

Again it is the measured beat of passion in restraint, as in 
that passage which Professor Saintsbury once singled out as the 
best exdmple known to him of ‘‘absolutely perfect English 
prose “—a passage which I have already read in part for the 
matchless beauty of its diction: 

Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine 
arm: for love is strong as death; jealousy is cruel as the grave: 
the coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath a most vehement 
flame. Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods drown it: if a man would give all the substance of his 
house for love, it would utterly be contemned. 

Through every one of those passages runs the balanced 
structure of the Hebrew verse; but it has translated itself into 
a marvellously rich and varied rhythmic prose which through 
three centunes—alas! that one should have to add, less potent- 
ly to-day—has attuned to its harmonies the English ear, and 
influenced the noblest English style. 

I may not speak at length, as I wish I might, of the co- 
operant influence of the majestic rhythms of Jerome's Latin 
in the Vulgate. As in the case of the diction, so here again 
there has been an extraordinary interweaving of disparate 
strands, and the very order of the English words in some of 
those passages in the King James version which are most 
stately in their going, is what it is because of the stamp im- 
pressed upon the Vulgate by the powerful personality of St. 
Jerome. It would not be impossible to point out sentences in 
the King James version in which converge, in the present order 
of the English words, the turns of expression, under strong 
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emotion, of four men living centuries apart of some nameless 
writer of the Exile, and of St. Jerome, John Tyndale, and Miles 
Coverdale. And you and I echo their dead voices as we read. 
For not only is the message of the Bible the most profoundly 
human that was ever penned, but its very form, in the soberest, 
least sentimental sense, is compact of * the mighty hopes ''— 
and fears—"* that make us men.” y 

I may only mention the way in which, from version to 
version through the century in which the King James version 
grew, its prose acquired a deepeningly rhythmic quality. ‘‘ They 


shall hunger no more, either thirst any more.’’ Compare the 
cadence of that sentence with the rendering of Wyeliffe: ‘‘ Thei 
schulen no more hungre nether thirst.'' The change in the 


order, and the addition of the two words “‘ any more ''— 
“They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more '’—have 
touched Wycliffe's words with new and imperishable beauty. 
The Bishops’ Bible reads: ‘‘ He is suche a man as hath good 
experience of sorrowes and infirmities.” The Genevan version 
changed it to ‘a man ful of sorows and hath experience of 
infirmities." It was the King James translators who took the 
final step to the grave beauty of the perfect wording that we 
know: “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” More 
than to any one else it was to John Tyndale that the noblest 
qualities of the Biblical prose are due. Yet here is even 
Tyndale’s rendering of the opening verses of Genesis: ‘‘ In 
the begynnynge God created heaven and erth. The erth was 
voyde and emptie, and darcknesse was upon the depe, and the 
spirite of god moved upon the water.’ That is substantially 
the version that we know. Yet it lacks the rhythmic grandeur, 
unobtrusive but pervasive, which the Jacobean rendering has: 

‘* In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And 
the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon 
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“ the face of the deep. And the spirit of God moved upon the 


face of the waters.” ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye who labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,’’ owes as much to its 

matchless loveliness of form as it does to the spiritual beauty 
_ of its content. If one doubt that, one need only listen to its 
earliest English rendering: ‘‘Alle ye that traueilen, and ben 
chargid, cSme to me, and Y schal fulfille you."’ 

One could go on for ever; that is enough, I think, to show 
that the mould in which the well-known phraseology is cast was 
no happy accident, but the outcome of movements and tenden- 
cies rooted deep in racial and personal experience. And in the 
response of the last three centuries to that great utterance, 
which has become, with Milton, the ‘‘ organ-voice of England,” 
deep has answered to deep again. 

= —John Livingstone Lowes. 


: 
To a 





NAPOLEON'S EARLY LIFE 


As we think of Napoleon Bonaparte what a world of visions 
and memories rises before the mind! Who does not know the 
outward form of the greatest conqueror and captain of modern 
times: the small, almost dwarfish, figure, the rounded symmetry 
of the head, the pale olive cheek and massive brow, the nose 
and lips carved as it were from the purest marble of the antique 
world, and above all the deep-set eyes of lustrous. grey, now 
flashing with electric fires, now veiled in impenetrable contem- 
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plation ? The set of his figure is familiar too, as are the clothes 
_ in which it has been the delight of painters to portray him. 
We-know the compact energy of his chest and shoulders, the 
flashing impetuosity of each gesture and movement, the white 
teeth and delicate hands, and the little cocked hat and long 
coat of grey in which he was used to ride to victory. Who has not 
seen him in print and picture, the gaunt young héro of the 
Republic charging with the flag at Arcola, the Emperor kneeling 
before the altar of Notre Dame in the long and sumptuous robes 
of his coronation, the grim leader of a haggard cavalcade treading 
the deadly snows of a Russian winter, the cloaked figures upon 
a ship's deck with huddled shoulders and sunken chin and a 
far-off look of tragedy in his set and melancholy gaze? And 
the thoughts and feelings which glow into consciousness at the 
sound of this illustrious name are every whit as varied and 
chequered as the outward events of his life seen through the 
imagination of the painter. Perhaps in the whole range of 
history no one has aroused emotions so opposite and so intense, 
or within his own lifetime has claimed so much of the admiration, 
the fear, and the hatred of mankind. Even the colder critics of 
posterity view his course not only with mixed and blended 
judgments, but with a kind of bewilderment at the union in one 
life and character of so much grandeur and roguery, gold and 
alloy. For those to whom psychological analysis is wearisome 
he stands simply as the miraculous man of action, who without 
assistance of wealth or station mounted to the highest pinnacle 
of human fortune, supplying by the weight of one transcendent 
example a conclusive answer to the theory that the art and 
mystery of politics is an esoteric thing, a perquisite of pedigrees 
and privilege. The man of whom Madame de Staél said, that 
‘© of all the inheritance of his terrible power there remained only 
to the human race the deadly knowledge of some further secrets 
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in the art of tyranny, is also the child of the Revolution, the 

most dazzling proof of his own democratic doctrine that in every 

society a career should be open to talent. And so long as men“ 
go to the past for the pathos and romance of great vicissitudes 

of fortune, or for the serious interest of feats of statesmanship, 

or for documents of human power and resolve, or for the more 

elusive secret of the passionate temperament, or else that they 

may Win an insight into the human forces which move the world, 

they will continue to study the life of Napoleon, and to find in 

it at the very least a story as wonderful as those of the giants 

and fairies, and at the most the greatest explosion of human 

energy which in modern times has altered the politics of civilised 

man. 

He was born at Ajaccio on August 15, 1769, the second 
son of Charles-Marie Bonaparte and Marie-Letizia Ramolino. 
His paternal stem drew its root from Florence (branches of it 
have been traced at Sarzana and San Miniato in Tuscany), but 
ever since 1529 the ancestors of Napoleon had been settled in 
Corsica. Here in this lovely scene of rugged mountains and 
dark chestnut forests and azure spaces of sky and sea the 
Bonapartes flourished in the esteem of their simple neighbours. 
Proud of its patrician origin, the family, though far from wealthy, 
was by the standard of the rude and primitive society reckoned 
to be the most prosperous in Ajaccio. Five Bonapartes served 
at different times on the island council. But the evidence of 
ancestral ability is stronger on the maternal than on the father’s 
side. The father of Napoleon was handsome, intelligent, with a 
not uncommon Italian turn for poetry and rhetoric, but 
extravagant and restless, constantly embarrassed for money, 
and driven to every kind of ingenious solicitation and shift to 
obtain it. His mother Letizia was a woman in a thousand. 
Far into old age she retained the beauty of face and dignity of 
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carriage which were hers by right of nature and which would 
have won her admiration in any company in the world. Her 
'mind was plain and unfurnished. To the end of her life she 
could neither pronounce nor speak the French language without 
ridiculous mistakes and her economies were carried to the point 
of avarice; but her character was solid as a rock of granite, and 
as she had faced adversity with courage, so she wag neither 
changed nor spoiled by the marvellous revolution in her fortunes. 
In 1793 Paoli addressed her as Cornelia, meaning that this 
shrewd, resolute and beautiful country-woman was fit to bear a 
progeny of heroes. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century it was a title of 
honour to be a native of Corsica. Every lover of liberty had 
followed with sympathy the gallant struggle which the 
inhabitants of that small and freedom-loving island had waged, 
first against the odious rule of Genoa, and then against the 
powerful monarchy of France. The name of Pasquale Paoli, the 
hero of the War of Independence, the leader and law-giver of 
his people, was famous in every capital in Europe, and the 
characteristics of a country so remote, and apparently by reason 
of that remoteness retaining the large and simple heroism of 
classical times, were matter for the curiosity of travellers and 
politicians. Europe thought of Corsica then, as she has thought 
since of Greece struggling against the Turk, or of the Boer 
Republics of South Africa as they contested the collected might 
of the British Empire. And the youth of Napoleon, born in the 
very year in which Corsica finally passed under the dominion 
of France, was filled with the reverberation of that island epic. 
Stories of the strokes and hazards of the patriotic war must have 
been everywhere around him. He learned to know how his 
father had drafted a proclamation to the Corsican people, and 
how just before his birth his mother was driven out into the 
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woods and mountains to share the perils of the patriot army. 
The star of his youth was Paoli. His dream was, now to write 
the history of his island, now to effect its liberation from the 
French. 

The Corsican bore a character for sobriety, courage and 
hardihood. Hate was for him a virtue, vengeance a duty, 
pardon an infamy. He felt the call of the clan like a Highlander, 
an Albanian, ora Zulu, and was full of the pride and self- 
assurance common to gallant men who have never met @ 
superior. Vigilant and astute in his judgment of character, he 
was a master of dissimulation save where passion broke in and 
spoiled the reckoning. His standard of honour forbade theft, 
enjoined hospitality and tolerated woman as the drudge of the 
household and the field. In general his deportment was noted 
as grave and stoical. He was sparing of amusement, would 
aif at cards without a word and suffer torture without a cry; 
but when the seal of silence was once broken, language would 
stream from him like a torrent, an index of that uneasy, 
impatient, quarrelsome energy which was a common attribute 
of the race. In these and other particulars of temperament 
Napoleon Bonaparte was a true Corsican. 

The main part of Napoleon’s education was conducted not 
in Corsica but in France. For seven years and nine months he 
never set eyes upon his home or upon his mother. When he 
left Ajaccio on December 15, 1778, to embark on the study of the 
French language at Autun, he was a child of nine when he 
returned upon leave in September, 1786, he was seventeen years 
old and a sub-lieutenant in a regiment of artillery. Yet absence 
had rather quickened than dimmed the fervour of his patriotism. 
As a schoolboy at Brienne, and again at the military school in 
Paris, he felt himself an exile in an enemy's country, using a 
foreign tongue and compelled to associate with boys who despised 
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him for his alien accent, his lean purse, and his lack of 
influential connections. The sense of isolation drove him 
inwards on himself. As a little child he had been quarrelsome 
and turbulent; he was now taciturn, morose, unpopular with 
his fellows, “‘ dry as parchment,” in his own words, but secretly 
tormented by the flames of ambition. Linguistic capacity he 
never possessed, but from childhood he had shown an aptitude 
and taste for mathematics which was further developed by his 
French instructors. His father had originally designed him 
for the navy, but the project was changed, perhaps at the boy’s 
desire, before the five years’ course at Brienne was concluded, 
and it was decided that he should enter the artillery, being that 
branch of the profession of arms in which brains and industry 
might most easily balance the lack of outward advantages. He 
had given early proof of military tastes; as he trotted down to 
his little school at Ajaccio he would exchange his breakfast of 
white bread for the coarse brown rations of the barrack, saying 
that he must prepare to lead the life of a soldier. 

The evidence with regard to his intellectual and moral 
development at this period of life, though not abundant, is 
decisive in quality. His letters written from school are serious, 
lucid and practical. At fourteen he summed up the character 
of his elder brother Joseph, and decided that being too frivolous 
for the army, he should certainly be sent into the Church. At 
fifteen and a half, learning of the death of his father, he wrote 
with a precocious sense of civic service: ` Our country has lost 
a keen, enlightened and honest citizen. It was so decreed by 
the Supreme Being.’’ We are tempted to ask whether he was 
ever young. It is clear that even as a schoolboy he viewed 
the profession of arms, not as an occasion for brilliant spectacles, 
but as that branch of science, complete mastery of which, only 
to be achieved by devouring industry, was the secret of political 
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greatness. History and geography were his absorbing passions. 
He would imagine himself one of Plutarch’s heroes, and he 
found his first incitement to ambition in that famous Discourse 
upon Universal History in which Bossuet unrolls the succession 
of the Empires. 

On October 28, 1785, Napoleon left the military school in 
Paris to, join the artillery regiment of La Fére which was 
quartered at Valence. He was then a youth of sixteen years, 
poor, friendless, destitute of any kind of influence likely to 
promote his fortunes in the army. His father was dead, and 
Marbeuf and Boucheporn, the French officials in Corsica who 
had hitherto forwarded the interests of the family, were dead 
also. His mother was in great straits for money, and his own 
pay as sub-lieutenant amounted to seventeen-and-sixpence a 
week. In the normal course of events six years would elapse 
before he became a full lieutenant, twelve years before he became 
a captain; in middle life he might find himself retired on half-pay 
with hardly enough to keep body and soul together. The grey 
horizon only steeled his character. Frugality was his second 
nature, and with no opportunities for vulgar dissipation he 
plunged the deeper into the world of study. ‘“‘ Even when I had 
nothing to do,” he confessed afterwards, “ I vaguely thought 
that I had no time to lose." 

There was at that time in France a body of prose literature 
more certain and magisterial in its direction, more seductive 
in its rich combination of hopefulness, sentiment and wit, and 
therefore more cogent in its sway over the generous impulses 
of youth, than any which Europe had yet known. The French 
philosophers of the eighteenth century preached the doctrines of 
reason and humanity to a country swiftly rising to a conscious- 
ness that the institutions under which it lived were the relics 
of a barbarous and superstitious age. They attacked every part 
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of the existing order of society, invoking the widest principles, 
asking the gravest questions, and exhibiting, as against the 
darkness and confusion of the present, the dazzling vision of a 
world governed by the simple rules of rational arithmetic. To 
this literature of humanism and revolt men of every type and 
temperament contributed their quota: Voltaire his easy learning 
and nimble wit, Turgot his grave and philosophic stategmanship, 
Raynal his gift of angry declamation, Rousseau an incomparable 
facility for translating into musical French the confessions of a 
sensitive nature and the ideals of a logical mind. To an 
impecunious sub-lieutenant of artillery, not wholly absorbed in 
the technical study of his craft, contact with writers such as 
these was a liberal education, and in his lonely garret Bonaparte 
devoured the writings of the philosophers. At seventeen he was 
a passionate admirer of Rousseau and of Raynal, and attuned, 
if not to expect, at least to welcome, a political revolution in 
France. 

During his first seven years in the army Napoleon enjoyed 
large and fruitful opportunities for reading. His military duties 
were light, his furloughs frequent and prolonged, and he had that 
exquisite passion for acquisition which comes once only with 
the first unfolding of intellectual power. ‘‘ I have no resources 
here but work,” he wrote to his mother in 1788. ‘‘ I sleep very 
little since my illness. I go to bed at ten, I rise at four, I have 
only one meal a day, at three o'clock.” From the philosophers 
he learnt to despise monks, to hate kings and to disbelieve in 
the doctrines of the Christian religion; but philosophy was neither 
his most congenial study nor the true formative influence in his 
life. His mind was of the positive, not of the metaphysical 
order. He revelled in facts and figures, analysing in detail books 
of history, geography and travel, that he might understand the 
political conditions of the world in which he lived. His early 
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copy-books show how painstaking he could be in the tedious 
drudgery of accumulation. Yet the appetite for the concrete 
co-existed with spiritual sensibilities of a different order, not only 
with those which specially belong to youth, such as the delighted 
acquiescence in vague ideas and indefinite emotions, but with 
others more purposive and ministerial to action. Romantic 
dreams, ,of greatness, passionately imagined, mingled with the 
striving to be literal, to be free from clouds and to see men and 
things through plain glass. Ossian and Werther touched him 
with a sense of the illimitable; Corneille and Racine by their 
finished portraits of civic greatness. In history he found not 
only an encyclopedia of important facts, but ‘‘ the base of the 
moral sciences, the torch of truth, the destroyer of prejudice.” 
Though he practised his pen on essays and novelettes, his 
principal ambition was to be the historian of his native land, to 
exhibit the tyranny against which she had heroically struggled 
and of which she was still the reluctant victim. In 1787 he 
began to compose some Letters on Corsica, and later on made 
collections at Ajaccio for an elaborate history of the island. 

The Revolution which broke out in the spring of 1789 
opened sudden and indefinite prdspects of advancement to all 
the poor and disinherited in France. Bonaparte’s thoughts flew 
to Corsica; he would help to free his countrymen from the odious 
yoke of the French bureaucracy. In September, 1789, he 
obtained a furlough, and with his elder brother Joseph plunged 
into the whirlpool of the Corsican revolution. He declaimed in 
the clubs, composed hot revolutionary addresses and helped to 
organise a national guard. At Ajaccio, a town of fisher-folk, he 
was the soul of the opposition to the priests and aristocrats. In 
1790 he succeeded, by means even then judged to be 
unscrupulous, in securing his election as second in command of 
a battalion of Corsican volunteers, an appointment not held to be 
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incompatible with his French commission, and giving him an 
insight into the leadership and discipline of irregular troops. 
Meanwhile his view of the political situation was altered by the 
abolition (November 30, 1789) of crown colony government in 
Corsica, and by the recognition of the island as a department 
of the new democratic monarchy of France. From that 
moment, though his interests were still mainly Corsican, hia 
aversion for France was diminished. The Revolutionary 
Assembly had acknowledged the merits of his countrymen, had 
permitted Paoli to return, and had arranged for the due 
representation of Corsica in the parliamentary system to be 
created in France. But Napoleon was not destined to be ruler 
of the goatherds and shepherds of his native hills. As war broke 
out upon the Continent and as the government in Paris passed 
more and more under Jacobin dominion Paoli, himself a 
constitutional monarchist, who had owed much to English 
hospitality, fell under suspicion as a moderate, an Anglophile 
and a traitor. An expedition to Maddalena, a little island of 
the coast of Sardinia, miscarried owing to a naval mutiny; but 
in the opinion of some the failure was due to a lukewarmness 
shading into treachery on the part of the Dictator of Corsica. 
Lucien Bonaparte, then a fiery young democrat of eighteen 
summers, having failed to become Paoli’s secretary, discovered 
that he was a traitor, and informed the Jacobins of Toulon that 
the national hero of Corsica was fit for the guillotine. The 
Government in Paris accepted without examination the idle 
word of a young incendiary, decreed (April 2, 1793) Paoli's arrest, 
and ordered the three Commissioners of the Convention who 
were at Bastia to effect it. The news of this insult to a man 
who, for more than a generation, had been regarded as the father 
of his country, set all Corsica in flame; and surrounded by his 
faithful herdsmen the old General in his mountain fortress at 
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Corte defied the French Government to do its worst. The island 
was upon the point of civil war, and the position of the 
Bonapartes, fatally compromised by the -rash action of Lucien 
and surrounded by the fervent Paolists of Ajaccio, became at 
once extremely critical. 

Napoleon had by this time outgrown his early enthusiasm 
for the French Revolution. He had passed the summer of 1792 
in Paris, had watched the invasion of the Tuileries on June 20, 
and the massacre of the Swiss guards on August 10. His sense 
of soldierly discipline was outraged by the spectacle of a mob 
running riot, and of a regular force hacked to pieces for the want 
of a prompt and regular leader. ‘‘ What cowards!" he 
exclaimed to hig friend Bourrienne, as the crowd streamed into 
the royal palace on June 20: ‘‘ How could they let in this 
rabble ? Why don’t they sweep off four or five hundred of them 
with the cannon? The rest would scamper home fast enough.” 
In the midst of the revolting slaughter of August 10 he went 
down into the Tuileries gardens, and with the superb phrase, 
“ Man of the South, let us save this unfortunate,’’ stayed a 
Marseillais at his butcher's work. Such scenes as these cured 
him of his last ideal illusions. He wrote home that the Jacobins 
were lunatics, that the wheel of State was turned by a pack of 
vile intriguers, and that the people, viewed at close quarters, 
was unworthy of the efforts expended in courting its favour. 
From the distractions and fever of the Terror he found a refuge 
in *‘ the sublime science *’ of astronomy. 

Returning to Corsica in the autumn with a captain’s rank, 
Napoleon learned that his family stood in the shade of Paoli’s 
displeasure. The uncrowned King of Corsica had done nothing 
to help, and therefore had done much to hinder, the candidature 
of Joseph for the French Convention. He was in truth a 
Republican of the old school, doubtful of these Jacobinical young 
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Bonapartes, who were in league with suspected or declared 
enemies. Nevertheless Napoleon continued to cultivate relations 
with the man who still claimed the allegiance of the better part 
of the island. He commanded the artillery in the unfortunate 
expedition to Maddalena, and when the news came to Ajaccio 
that the arrest of Paoli was decreed, he composed an address to 
the Convention, protesting in warm and generous ternts against 
so flagrant an injustice to a great and honourable patriot. But 
the struggle which had now begun in Corsica was too fierce to be 
assuaged by a pamphlet, however vigorous. The Bonapartes 
were known to be friends of Salicetti, the French commissioner 
at Bastia, and were therefore counted as the foes of Paoli; and 
Lucien’s crowning act of insolence, becoming bruited at Corte, 
precluded any chance of reconciliation. It came to an open and 
unequal war. How Napoleon was taken by the Paolists in the 
mountain village of Bocognano; how he escaped down the long 
valley to a place of hiding in Ajaccio, and thence again by sea 
to the north; how, soon after, his mother was waked up at 
midnight and with four children safely drawn from the angry 
town to the lovely olive groves of Milelli, and thence upon news 
of Paolist bands across the fragrant hills to the tower of Capitello 
on the gulf; how the Paolists wreaked their vengeance on the 
offending clan, pillaging or burning six Bonaparte houses, two 
gardens and a mill; and how, finally, after many escapes and 
wanderings, a boat sailed from Calvi harbour on June 10, 1793, 
carrying Napoleon and his family away from their native shores 
and three days later landed the homeless fugitives at Toulon— 
all this may be found in many books, or may be still learned 
from the lips of hillmen among the granite homesteads of Corsica. 

That summer marked a crisis in the destiny of France. 
The royalists were up in arms in the west, the Girondins in 
Normandy, Bordeaux, Marseilles. A serious revolt broke out in 
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Lyons. The Allies recovered Belgium, drove the French from 
their capital frontier posts, Condé, Mainz Valenciennes, and 
threatened an advance into the heart of the country. On 
August 28, 1793, Toulon, the great military port in the 
Mediterranean, received a British fleet and hoisted the flag of 
Louis XVII. At no time was the unity of France or the 
preservation of the republican government so gravely imperilled. 
For honest and moderate men the course of duty was by no 
means clear, for on the one side was a government stained by 
regicide and the excesses of martial law, on the other the white 
flag of reaction and the advancing insult of foreign conquest. 
Napoleon had no difficulty in making his election. Meanly 
as he thought of Paris politiciang he stood for the government 
of the day, and in an able dialogue, the Souper de Beaucaire, 
argued against the Girondins of Marseilles that the cause of the 
Mountain was the cause of France. Soon afterwards, on 
September 16, 1793, at the request of his Corsican friend 
Salicetti he joined the republican army before Toulon as 
commander of artillery; and it was here that his quality as a 
soldier was first decisively shown. He saw, as none had seen 
before him, that the problem of the siege was to dislodge the 
British fleet from the inner harbour, and that the key to victory 
was the fort L'Eguillette on the extreme tip of the western 
promontory of Caire. Three months of untiring energy and 
fearless courage were crowned with complete success. On 
December 19, 1793, the troops of the Convention entered Toulon, 
and the horrors of the siege were soon forgotten in the disgrace 
of the reprisals. To the young officer who had helped to procure 
this brilliant and well-timed victory the government of 
Robespierre owed a debt of gratitude. He was promoted to the 
rank of brigadier-general, and in the spring of 1794 dispatched 
at his own suggestion to Genoa, nominally to negotiate for 
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provisions, in reality to explore the ground with a view to 
hostilities. But in those days the life of a republican general, 
however loyal and eminent, was at the mercy of any random 
slander or base intrigue. Bonaparte, as the friend of the 
younger Robespierre and the emissary of the Terrorist 
government, became involved in suspicion after the revolution 
of Thermidor. Returning from Genoa with a mind stored with 
geographical knowledge, he was accused of being the plan-maker 
of the fallen tyrant, deprived of his military rank, and on August 
12, 1794, thrown into prison at Fort Carré, near Antibes. 

There was nothing compromising in his papers. He had in 
truth studiously avoided over-close relations with the dead 
dictator. When Maximilien Robespierre offered him a military 
command in Paris, he wisely refused it, reckoning that no head 
could be safe in such a city, nor could laurels be won there yet. 
His prudence was rewarded. On August 20, he was released, 
and soon afterwards restored to his rank. How essential were 
his talents was proved on September 21 at Dego, when an 
Austrian force attempting to cut the French communications 
with Genoa was routed, largely owing to the skilful dispositions 
of the general of artillery. 

His heart thenceforward was set upon the Italian command. 
He knew the ground and had thought out a plan by which a 
vigorous offensive in Italy might shatter the left wing of the 
continental coalition. But the Government cried a halt on the 
_ Riviera, and then summoned Napoleon to join the Army of the 
West as an infantry brigadier. Here he would be engaged as 
an officer in an army not his own, in a civil war at once desperate 
and inglorious, against irregular bands of royalist nobles and 
peasantry. He came to Paris and boldly refused to go, under 
pretext of illness and reckoning upon the favour of Barras and 
Fréron, leaders of the dominant party who had seen and duly 
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appreciated his work outside Toulon. For a time ‘success 
crowned his resolution. He was consulted by the military 
committee of the Government, and drew up a new plan of 
campaign in Italy which was accepted and forwarded to the 
front. Then, by the retirement of Doulcet Pontecoulant, his 
patron and friend in official quarters, he was left unsheltered. 
The Wat Office awoke to his contumacy, and on September 15, 
1795, just as he was expecting to be dispatched to Constantinople 
to organise the artillery of the Sultan, removed his name from 
the list of generals. 

At this crisis of his fortunes Napoleon was saved by the 
lucky accident of an insurrection in Paris. The Conyention, 
odious on many just accounts not only to the whole royalist 
connection, but to all men of moderate opinions, had excited a 
storm of indignation by decreeing that two-thirds of its members 
were to sit in the Legislative Assembly established under the new 
Directoral Constitution. Plain men argued that such a provision 
exhibited. the hollowness of arrangements professedly contrived 
to conclude the Terror and to give to France an orderly and 
respectable government. What, they asked, was the use of the 
new constitution, with its Directory of Five, its Council of 
Ancients, its Council of Five Hundred, its wise and reassuring 
precautions against mob rule, if the ship of State was still to be 
steered by the old gang who had endured the September 
massacres, killed the King and the Queen, turned Paris into a 
slaughter-house, and given a recent exhibition of its clemency 
by doing the Dauphin to death in the Temple prison? The 
National Guard, some 380,000 strong, determined to wreak 
vengeance upon the body which had passed the odious * Law of 
the Two-Thirds '’; and as the Convention had but 5,000 troops 
under its control, the situation of the Government was gravely 


imperilled., 
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From this almost desperate position the Convention was 
saved on the afternoon of October 5, 1795, by the guns of 
General Bonaparte. He had obtained an appointment through 
the friendship and esteem of Barras, who on the previous evening 
had been placed in command of the Paris troops, and since 
Barras was no soldier, the brunt of the defence was borne by 
Napoleon. ‘‘ His activity,’’ says Thiébault, “ was astonishing : 
he seemed to be everywhere at once; he surprised people by his 
laconic, clear and prompt orders; everybody was struck by the 
vigour of his arrangements, and passed from admiration to 
confidence and from confidence to enthusiasm.” In street- 
fighting success depends upon artillery, and when Murat galloped 
in with the guns from the Place des Sablons the victory of the 
Convention was half secured. As the heads of the insurgents 
marched from the Church of St. Roch upon the Tuileries they 
were shot away by a well-directed cannonade; and after a brief 
struggle, and only at the cost of some 200 lives, the day was 
won. Had the issue been otherwise, we cannot doubt but that 
France would have been overwhelmed by a fresh wave of anarchy 
and civil war. However tarnished its credentials, however 
discreditable its most recent phase of policy, the Convention 
was at least as honest in purpose as many of its assailants, and 
more truly representative of the substantial interests of France. 
It stood at least for three things, all of which would have been 
endangered by its overthrow in Vendémisire: for the 
revolutionary settlement, for the unity of the nation, and for the 
defence of the frontiers against foreign arms. Napoleon was 
rewarded by the command of the Army of the Interior. In 
saving the Convention he had preserved for France not only a 
social order grounded on equality, but a regicide government 


committed to war. 
—Herbert Fisher. 





THE WORLD AS IT COULD BE MADE 


In the daily lives of most men and women, fear plays a 
greater part than hope: they sre more filled with the thought 
of the possessions that others may take from them, than of the 
joy that they might create in their own lives and in the lives 
with which they come in contact. 

It is not so that life should be lived. 

Those whose lives are fruitful to themselves, to their 
friends, or to the world are inspired by hope and sustained by 
joy: they see in imagination the things that might be and the 
way in which they are to be brought into existence. In their 
private relations, they are not preoccupied with anxiety lest 
they should lose such affection and respect as they receive: 
they are engaged in giving affection and respect freely, and the 
reward comes of itself without their seeking. In their work, 
they are not haunted by jealousy of competitors, but concerned 
with the actual matter that has to be done. In politics, they 
do not spend time and passion defending unjust privileges of 
their class or nation, but they aim at making the world as a 
whole happier, less cruel, less full of conflict between rival 
greeds, and more full of human beings whose growth has not 
been dwarfed and stunted by oppression. 

A life lived in this spirit—the spirit that aims at creating 
rather than possessing—has a certain fundamental happiness, 
of which it cannot be wholly robbed by adverse circumstances. 
This is the way of life recommended in the Gospels, and by 
all the great teachers of the world. Those who have found it 
are freed from the tyranny of fear, since what they value most 
in their lives is not at the mercy of outside power. If all men 
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could summon up the courage and the vision to live in this ^ 


way in spite of obstacles and discouragement, there would be 
no need for the regeneration of the world to begin by political 
and economic reform: all that is needed in the way of reform 
would come automatically, without resistance, owing to the 
moral regeneration of individuals. But the teaching of Christ 
has been nominally accepted by the world for many centuries, 
and yet those who follow it are still persecuted as they were 
before the time of Constantine. Experience has proved that 
few are able to see through the apparent evils of an outcast’s 
life to the inner joy that comes of faith and creative hope. 


If the domination of fear is to be overcome, it is not enough, © 


as regards the mass of men, to preach courage and indifference 
to misfortune: it is necessary to remove the causes of fear, 
to make a good life no longer an unsuccessful one in a worldly 
sense, and to diminish the harm than can be inflicted upon 
those who are not wary in self-defence. 

When we consider the evils in the lives we know of, we 
find that they may be roughly divided into three classes. There 
are, first, those due to physical nature: among these are 
death, pain, and the difficulty of making the soil yield a 
subsistence. These we will call ‘‘ Physical evils.” Second we 
may put those that spring from defects in the character or 
aptitudes of the sufferer: among these are ignorance, lack of 
will, and violent passions. These we will call “‘ evils of 
character. Third. come those that depend upon the power 
of one individual or group over another: these comprise, not 


only obvious tyranny but all interference with free development, | 


whether by force or by excessive mental influence such as may 
occur in education. These we will call “ evils of power.” A 


eocial system may be judged by its bearing upon these three © 


kinds of evils. 
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The distinction between the three kinds cannot be sharply 
drawn. Purely physical evil is a limit, which we can never be — 
sure of having reached: we cannot abolish death, but we can 
often postpone it by science, and it may ultimately become 
possible to secure that the great majority shall live till old age: 
we cannot wholly prevent pain, but we can diminish it 
indefinitely by securing a healthy life for all; we cannot make 
the earth yield its fruits in any abundance without labour, but 
we can diminish the amount of the labour and improve its 
conditions until it ceases to be an evil. Evils of character 
are often the result of physical evil in the shape of illness, and 
still more often the result of evils of power, since tyranny 
degrades both those who exercise it and (as a rule) those who 
suffer it. Evils of power are intensified by evils of character 
in those who have power, and by fear of the physical evil which 
is apt to be the lot of those who have no power. For all these 
reasons, the three sorts of evil are intertwined. Nevertheless, 
speaking broadly, we may distinguish among our misfortunes 
those which have their proximate cause in the material world, 
those which are mainly due to defects in ourselves, and those 
which spring from our being subject to the control of 
others. 

The main methods of combating these evils are: for 
physical evils, science; for evils of character, education (in the 
widest sense) and a free outlet for all impulses that do not 
involve domination; for evils of power, the reform of the 
political and economic organization of society in such a way as 
to reduce to the lowest possible point the interference of one 
man with the life of another. We will begin with the third of 
these kinds of evil, because it is evils of power specially that 
Socialism and Anarchism have sought to remedy. Their 
protest against inequalities of wealth has rested mainly upon 
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their sense of the evils arising from the power conferred by 
wealth. This point has been well stated by Mr. G. D. H. Cole :— 

What, I want to ask, is the fundamental evil in our modern Society 
which wə should set out to abolish? 

There are two possible answers to that question, and I am sure that 
very many well-meaning people would make the wrong one. They would 
answer Poverty, when they ought to answer Snavery. Face to face 
every day with the shameful contrastes of riches and destitution, high 
dividends and low wages, and painfully conscious of the futility of trying to 
adjust the balance by means of charity, private or public, they would answer 
unhesitatingly that they stand for the AsowiTion or Povarry. 

Well and good! On that issue every Socialist is with them. But 
their answer to my question is none the less wrong. 

Poverty is the symptom: slavery the disease. The extremes of riches 
and destitution follow inevitably upon the extremes of license and bondage. 
The many are not enslaved because they sre poor, they are poor because 
they are enslaved. Yet Socialists have all too often fixed their eyes upon 
the material misery of the poor without realizing that it rests upon the 
spiritual degradation of the slave. 

I do not think any reasonable person can doubt that the 
evils of power in the present system are vastly greater than is 
necessary, nor that they might be immeasurably diminished 
by a suitable form of Socialism. A few fortunate people, it is 
true, are now enabled to live freely on rent or interest, and they 
could hardly have more liberty under another system. But 
the great bulk, not only of the very poor, but of all sections of 
wage-earners aud even of the professional classes, are the 
slaves of the need for getting money. Almost all are compelled 
to work so hard that they have little leisure for enjoyment or 
for pursuits ovtside their regular occupation. Those who 
are able to retire in later middle age are bored, because they 
have not learnt how to fill their time when they are at liberty, 
and such interests as they once had apart from work have dried 
up. Yet these are the exceptionally fortunate: the majority 
have to work hard till old age, with the fear of destitution always 
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before them, the richer ones dreading that they will be unable 
to give their children the education or the medical care that 
they consider desirable, the poorer ones often not far removed 
from starvation. And almost all who work have no voice in the 
direction of their work; throughout the hours of labour they are 
mere machines carrying out the will of a master. Work is 
usually done under disagreeable conditions, involving pain and 
physical hardship. The only motive to work is wages: the very 
idea that work might be a joy, like the work of the artist, is 
usually scouted as utterly Utopian. 

But by far the greater part of these evils are wholly 
unnecessary. If the civilized portion of mankind could be 
induced to desire their own happiness more than another's pain, 
if they could be induced to work constructively for improvements 
which they would share with all the world rather than 
destructively to prevent other classes or nations from stealing a 
march on them, the whole system by which the world's work is 
done might be reformed root and branch within a generation. 

From the point of view of liberty, what system would be 
the best? In what direction should we wish the forces of 
progress to move? 

From this point of view, neglecting for the moment all 
other considerations, I have no doubt that the best system 
would be one not far removed from that advocated by Kropotkin, 
buf rendered more practicable by the adoption of the main 
principles of Guild Socialism. Since every point can be disputed, 
I will set down without argument the kind of organization of 
work that would seem best. 

Education should be compulsory up to the age of sixteen. 
or perhaps longer; after that, it should be continued or not at the 
option of the pupil, but remain free (for those who desire it) up 
to at least the age of twenty-one. When education is finished, 
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no one should be compelled to work, and those who chose not 
to work should receive a bare livelihood, and be left completely 
free; but probably it would be desirable that there should be a 
strong public opinion in favour of work, so that only 
comparatively few should choose idleness. One great advantage 
of making idleness economically possible is that it would afford 
a powerful motive for making work not disagreeable; ind no 
community where most work is disagreeable can be said to have 
found a soluticn of economic problems. I think it is reasonable 
to assume that few would choose idleness, in view of the fact 
that even now at least nine out of ten of those who have (say) 
£100 a year from investments prefer to increase their income by 
paid work. 

Coming now to that great majority who will not choose 
idleness, I think we may assume that, with the help of science, 
and by the elimination of the vast amount of unproductive work 
involved in internal and international competition, the whole 
community could be kept in comfort by means of four hours’ 
work a day. It is already being urged by experienced employers 
that their employees can actually produce as much in & six 
hours’ day as they can when they work eight hours. In a world 
where there is a much higher level of technical instruction than 
there ig now, the same tendency will be accentuated. People 
will be taught not only, as at present, one trade, or one small 
portion of trade, but several trades, so that they can vary 
their occupation according to the seasons and the fluctuations 
of demand. Every industry will be self-governing as regards 
all its internal affairs, and even separate factories will decide for 
themselves all questions that only concern those who work ir 
them. ‘here will not be capitalist management, as at present, 
but management by elected representatives, as im politics. 
Relations between different groups of producers will be settled 
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by the Guild Congress, matters concerning the community as 
the inhabitants of a certain area will continue to be decided by 
Parliament, while all disputes between Parliament and the Guild 
Congress will be decided by a body composed of representatives 
of both in equal numbers. 

Payment will not be made, as at present, only for work 
actually required and performed, but for willingness to work. 
This system is already adopted in much of the better paid 
work: a man océupies a certain position, and retains it even at 
times when there happens to be very little to do. The dread 
of unemployment and loss of livelihood will no longer haunt men 
like a nightmare.. Whether all who are willing to work will be 
paid equally, or whether exceptional skill will still command 
exceptional pay, is a matter which may be left to each Guild © 
to decide for itself. An opera-singer who received no more pay 
than a scene-shifter might choose to be a scene-shifter until the 
system was changed: if so, higher pay would probably be found 
necessary. But if it were freely voted by the Guild, it could 
hardly constitute a grievance. 

Whatever might be done towards making work agreeable, 
it is to be presumed that some trades would always remain 
unpleasant. Men could be attracted into these by higher pay 
or shorter hours, instead of being driven into them by 
destitution. ‘I'he community would then have a strong economic 
motive for finding ways of diminishing the disagreeableness of 
these exceptional trades. 

There would still have to be money, or something analogous 
to it, in any community such as we are imagining. The Anarchist 
plan of a free distribution of the total produce of work 
in equal shares does not get rid of the need for some standard 
of exchange value, since one man will choose to take his share 
in one form and another in another. When the day comes for 
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distributing luxuries, old ladies will not want their quota of 
cigars, nor young men their just proportion of lap-dog: this 
will make it necessary to know how many cigars nre the equi- 
valent of one lap-dog. Much the simplest Way is to pay an 
income, as at present, and allow relative values to be adjusted 
according to demand. But if actual coin were paid, a man 
might hoard it and in time become a capitalist. To prevent 
this, it would be best to pay notes available only during a 
certain period, say one year from the date of issue. This would 


enable a man to save up for his annual holiday, but not to save 
indefinitely. 


There is a very great deal to be said for the Anarchist plan 
of allowing necessaries, and all commodities that can easily 
be produced in quantities adequate to any possible demand, 
to be given away freely to all who ask for them, in any amounts 
they may require. The question whether this plan should be 
adopted is, to my mind, a purely technical one: would it be, 
in fact, possible to adopt it without much waste and consequent 
diversion of labour to the production of necessaries when it 
might be more usefully employed otherwise? I have not the 
means of answering this question, but I think it exceedingly 
probable that, sooner or later, with the continued improvement 
in the methods of production, this Anarchist plan will become 
feasible; and when it does, it certainly ought to be adopted. 


Women in domestic work, whether married or unmarried, 
will receive pay as they would if they were in industry. This 
will secure the complete economic independence of wives, which 
is difficult to achieve in any other way, since mothers of young 

children ought not to be expected to work outside the home. 


The expense of children will not fall, as at present, on the 
parents. They will receive, like adults, their share of neces- 
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saries, and their education will be free. There is no longer 
to be the present competition for scholarships among the abler 
children: they will not be imbued with the competitive spirit 
from infaney, or forced to use their brains to an unnatural 
degree, with consequent listlessness and lack of health in later 
life. Education will be far more diversified than at present: 
greater care will be taken to adapt it to the needs of different 
types of young people. There will be more attempt to en- 
courage initiative among pupils and less desire to fill their minds 
with a set of beliefs and mental habits regarded as desirable by 
the State, chiefly because they help to preserve the status quo. 
For the great majority of children it will probably be found 
desirable to have much more outdoor education in the country. 
And for older boys and girls whose interests are not intellectual 
or artistic, technical education, undertaken in a liberal spirit, 
is far more useful in promoting mental activity than book- 
learning, which they regard (however falsely) as wholly useless 
except for purposes of examination. The really useful educa- 
tion is that which follows the direction of the child’s own 
instinctive interests, supplying knowledge for which it is seeking, 
not dry, detailed information wholly out of relation to its 
spontaneous desires. 

Government and Law will still exist in our community, 
but both will be reduced to a minimum. There will still be acts 
which will be forbidden—for example, murder. But very nearly 
the whole of that part of the criminal law which deals with 
property will have become obsolete, and many of the motives 
which now produce murders will be no longer operative. Those 
who nevertheless still do commit crimes will not be blamed or 


1 Some may fear that the result would be an undue increase of 
population, but such fears I believe to be groundless, 
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regarded as wicked: they will be regarded as unfortunate, and 
Kept in some kind of mental hospital until it is thought that 
they are no longer a danger. By education and freedom and 
the abolition of private capital, the number of crimes can be 
made exceedingly small. By the method of individual curative 
treatment, it will generally be possible to secure that a man’s 
first offence shall also be his last, except in the case of lunatics 
and the feeble-minded, for whom of course a more prolonged 
but not less kindly detention may be necessary. 

Government may be regarded as consisting of two parts: 
the one, the decisions of the community or its recognized organs; 
the other, the enforcing of those decisions upon all who resist 
them. ‘I'he first part is not objected to by Anarchists. The 
second part, in an ordinary civilized State, may remain entirely 
in the background: those who have resisted a new law while it 
was being debated will, as a rule, submit to it when it is 
passed, because resistance is generally useless in a settled and 
orderly community. But the possibility of Governmental force 
remains, and indeed is the very reason for the submission which 
makes force unnecessary. If, as Anarchists desire, there were 
no use of force by Government, the majority could still band 
themselves together and use force against the minority. The 
only difference would be that their army or their police force 
would be ad hoc, instead of being permanent and professional. 
The result of this would be that every one would have to learn 
how to fight, for fear a well-drilled minority should seize power 
and establish an old-fashioned oligarchic State Thus the aim 
of the Anarchists seems hardly likely to be achieved by the 
methods which they advocate. 

The reign of violence in human affairs, whether within a 
country or in its external relations, can only be prevented, if we 
have not been mistaken, by an authority able to declare all use 
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of force except by itself illegal, and strong enough to be obviously 
capable of making all other use of force futile, except when 
it could secure the support of public opinion as a defence of 
‘freedom or a resistance to injustice. Such an authority exists 
within a country: it is the State. But in international affairs 
it remains to be created. The difficulties are stupendous, but 
they must be overcome if the world is to be saved from periodical 
wars, each more destructive than any of its predecessors. 
Whether, after this war, a League of Nations will be formed, 
and will be capable of performing this task, it is as yet impossible 
to foretell. However that may be, some method of preventing 
wars will have to be established before our Utopia becomes 
possible. When once men believe that the world is safe from 
war, the whole difficulty will be solved: there will then no 
longer be any serious resistance to the disbanding of national 
armies and navies, and the substitution for them of a small 
international force for protection against uncivilized races. And 
when that stage has been reached peace will be virtually secure. 

The practice of government by majorities, which Anarchists 
criticize, is in fact open to most of the objections which they 
urge against it. Still more objectionable is the power of the 
executive in matters vitally affecting the happiness of all, such 
as peace and war. But neither can be dispensed with suddenly. 
‘here are, however, two methods of diminishing the harm done 
by them. (1) Government by majorities can be made less 
oppressive by devolution, by placing the decision of questions 
primarily affecting only a section of the community in the hands 
of that section, rather than of a Central Chamber. In this 
way, men are no longer forced to submit to decisions made in a 
hurry by people mostly ignorant of the matter in hand and not 
personally interested. Autonomy for internal affairs should be 
given, not only to areas but to all groups, such as industries or 
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Churches, which have important common interests not shared 
by the rest of the community. (2) The great powers vested in 
the executive of a modern State are chiefly due to the frequent 
need of rapid decisions, especially as regards foreign affairs. If 
the danger of war were practically eliminated, more cumbrous 
but less autocratic methods would be possible, and the Legisla- 
ture might recover many of the powers which the éxecutive 
has usurped. By these two methods, the intensity of the inter- 
ference with liberty involved in government can be gradually 
diminished. Some interference, and even some danger of un- 
warranted and despotic interference, is of the essence of govern- 
ment and must remain so long as government remains. But 
until men are less prone to violence than they are now, a certain 
degree of governmental force seems the lesser of two evils. We 
may hope, however, that if once the danger of war is at an 
end, men’s violent impulses will gradually grow less, the more 
so as, in that case, it will be possible to diminish enormously 
the individual power which now makes rulers autocratic and 
ready for almost any act of tyranny in order to crush opposition. 
The development of a world where even governmental force 
has become unnecessary (except against lunatics) must be 
gradual. But as a gradual process it is perfectly possible; and 
when it has been completed, we may hope to see the principles 
of Anarchism embodied in the management of communal affairs. 

How will the economic and political system that we have 
outlined bear on the evils of character? I believe the effect 
will be quite extraordinarily beneficent. 

The process of leading men’s thought and imagination away 
from the use of force will be greatly accelerated by the abolition 
of the capitalist system, provided it is not succeeded by a form 
of State Socialism in which officials have enormous power, At 
present, the capitalist has more control over the lives of others 
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than any man ought to have; his friends have authority in the 
State; his economic power is the pattern for political power. 
In a world where all men and women enjoy economic freedom, 
there will not be the same habit of command, nor, consequently, 
the same love of despotism ; a gentler type of character than that 
now prevalent will gradually grow up. Men are formed by 
their circumstances, not born ready-made. The bad effect of 
the present economic system on character, and the immensely 
better effect to be expected from communal ownership, are 
among the strongest reasons for advocating the change. 

In the world as we have been imagining it, economic fear 
and most economic hope will be alike removed out of life. No 
one will be haunted by the dread of poverty or driven into 
ruthlessness by the hope of wealth. There will not be the dis- 
tinction of social classes which now plays such an immense 
part in life. The unsuccessful professional man will not live in 
terror lest his children should sink in the scale; the aspiring 
employee will not be looking forward to the day when he can 
become a sweater in his turn. Ambitious young men will bave 
to dream other day-dreams than that of business success and 
wealth wrung out of the ruin of competitors and the degradation 
of labour. In such a world, most of the nightmares that lurk 
in the background of men’s minds will no longer exist; on the 
other hand, ambition and the desire to excel will have to take 
nobler forms than those that are encouraged by a commercial 
society. All those activities that really confer benefits upon 
mankind will be open, not only to the fortunate few but to all 
who have sufficient ambition and native aptitude. Science, 
labour-saving inventions, technical progress of all kinds, may 
be confidently expected to flourish far more than at present, 
since they will be the road to honour, and honour will have to 
replace money among those of the young who desire to achieve 
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success. Whether art will flourish in a Socialistic community 
depends upon the form of Socialism adopted; if the State, or 
any public authority (no matter what), insists upon controlling 
art, and only licensing those whom it regards as proficient, the 
result will be disaster. But if there is real freedom, allowing 
every man who so desires to take up an artist’s career at the 
cost of some sacrifice of comfort, it is likely that the atmosphere 
of hope, and the absence of economic compulsion, will lead to a 
much smaller waste of talent than is involved in our present 
system, and to a much less degree of crushing of impulse in the 
mills of the struggle for life. 

When elementary needs have been satisfied, the serious 
happiness of most men depends upon two things: their work 
and their human relations. In the world that we have been 
picturing, work will be free, not excessive, full of the interest that 
belongs to a collective enterprise in which there is rapid progress, 
with something of the delight of creation even for the humblest 
unit. And in human relations the gain will be just as great as 
in work. The only human relations that have value are those 
that are rooted in mutual freedom, where there is no domination 
and no slavery, no tie except affection, no economie or conven- 
tional necessity to preserve the external show when the inner 
life is dead. One of the most horrible things about commer- 
cialism is the way in which it poisons the relations of men and 
women. ‘I'he evils of prostitution are generally recognized, but, 
great as they are, the effect of economic conditions on marriage 
seems to me even worse. ‘There is not infrequently, in marriage, 
a suggestion of purchase, of acquiring a woman on condition 
of keeping her in a certain standard of material comfort. Often 


-and often, a marriage hardly differs from prostitution except 


by being harder to escape from. The whole basis of these evils 


is economic. Economic causes make marriage a matter of 
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bargain and contract, in which affection is quite secondary, and 
its absence constitutes no recognized reason for liberation. 
Marriage should be a free, spontaneous meeting of mutual 
instinct, filled with happiness not unmixed with a feeling akin 
to awe: it should involve that degree of respect of each for the 
other that makes even the most trifling interference with liberty 
an utter impossibility, and a common life enforced by one 
against the will of the other an unthinkable thing of deep horror. 
It is not so that marriage is conceived by lawyers who make 
settlements, or by priests who give the name of ‘‘ sacrament ” 
to an institution which pretends to find something sanctifiable in 
the brutal lusts or drunken cruelties of a legal husband. It is 
not in a spirit of freedom that marriage is conceived by most men 
and women at present: the law makes it an opportunity for 
indulgence of the desire to interfere, where each submits to 
some loss of his or her own liberty, for the pleasure of curtailing 
the liberty of the other. And the atmosphere of private property 
makes if more difficult than it otherwise would be for any better 
ideal to take root. 

It is not so that human relations will be conceived when 
the evil heritage of economic slavery has ceased to mould our 
instincts. Husbands and wives, parents and children, will be 
only held together by affection: where that has died, it will be 
recognized that nothing worth preserving is left. Because 
affection will be free, men and women will not find in private 
life an outlet and stimulus to the love of domineering, but all 
that is creative in their love will have the freer scope. Reverence 
for whatever makes the soul in those who are loved will be 
less rare than it is now: nowadays, many men love their wives 
in the way in which they love mutton, as something to devour 
and destroy. But in the love that goes with reverence there 
ig @ joy of quite another order than any to be found by mastery, 
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a joy which satisfies the spirit and not only the instincts; 
and satisfaction of instinct and spirit at once is necessary 
to a happy life, or indeed to any existence that is to bring out 
the best impulses of which a man or woman is capable. 

In the world which we should wish to see, there will be 
more joy of life than in the drab tragedy of modern everyday 
existence. After early youth, as things are, most mep are 
bowed down by forethought, no longer capable of light-hearted 
gaiety, but only of a kind of solemn jollification by the clock 
at the appropriate hours. The advice to ‘become as little 
children ” would be good for many people in many respects, 
but it goes with another precept, ‘ Take no thought for the 
morrow, ’ which is hard to obey in a competitive world. ‘There 
is often in men of science, even when they are quite old, some- 
thing of the simplicity of a child: their absorption in abstract 
thought has held them aloof from the world, and respect for their 
work has led the world to keep them alive in spite of their 
innocence. Such men have succeeded in living as all men ought 
to be able to live; but as things are, the economic struggle makes 
their way of life impossible for the great majority. 

What are we to say, lastly, of the effect of our projected 
world upon physical evil? Will there be less illness than there 
is at present? Will the produce of a given amount of labour be 
greater? Or will population press upon the limits of subsistence, 
as Malthus taught in order to refute Godwin's optimism? 

I think the answer to all these questions turns, in the end, 
upon the degree of intellectual vigour to be expected in a 
community which has done away with the spur of economic 
competition. Will men in such a world become lazy and 
apathetic? Will they cease to think? Will those who do 
think find themselves confronted with an even more impenetrable 
wall of unreflecting conservatism than that which confronts 
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them at present? These are important questions for it is 
ultimately to science that mankind must look for their success 
in combating physical evils. 

If the other conditions that we have postulated can be 
realized, it seems almost certain that there must be less illness 
than there is at present. Population will no longer be congested 
in slums; children will have far more of fresh air and open 
country; the hours of work will be only such as are wholesome, 
not excessive and exhausting as they are at present. 

As for the progress of science, that depends very largely 
upon the degree of intellectual liberty existing in the new society. 
If all science is organized and supervised by the State, it will 
rapidly become stereotyped and dead. Fundamental advances 
will not be made, because, until they have been made, they will 
seem too doubtful to warrant the expendituresof public money 
upon them. Authority will be in the hands of the old, especially 
of men who have achieved scientific eminence; such men will 
be hostile to those among the young who do not flatter them by 
agreeing with their theories. Under a bureaucratic State 
Socialism it is to be feared that science would soon cease to be 
progressive and acquire a medieval respect for authority. 

But under a freer system, which would enable all kinds 
of groups to employ as many men of science as they chose, and 
would allow the ‘‘ vagabond’s wage "’ to those who desired to 
pursue some study so new as to be wholly unrecognized, there 
is every reason to think that science would flourish as it 
has never done hitherto, And if that were the case, I do not 
believe that any other obstacle would exist to the physical 
possibility of our system. 

The question of the number. of hours of work necessary to 
produce general material comfort is partly technical, partly one 
of organization. We may assume that there would no longer 
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be unproductive labour spent on armaments, national defence, 
advertisements, costly luxuries for the very rich, or any of the 
other futilities incidental to our competitive system. If each 
tA industrial Guild secured for a term of years the advantages, or 

part of the advantages, of any new invention or method which 
, it introduced, it is pretty certain that every encouragement, would 
| be given to technical progress. The life of a discoverer or inventor 
| is in itself agreeable: those who adopt it, as things are now, 
-are seldom much actuated by economic motives, but rather by 
è the interest of the work together with the hope of honour; and 
these motives would operate more widely than they do now, 
since fewer people would be prevented from obeying them by 
economic necessities. And there is no doubt that intellect would 
Work more keenly and creatively in a world where instinct was 
iess thwarted, where the joy of life was greater, and where 
consequently there would be more vitality in men than there is at 
present. 

There remains the population question, which, ever since 
the time of Malthus, has been the last refuge of those to whom 
the possibility of a better world is disagreeable. But this question 
is now a very different one from what it was a hundred years ago. 
The decline of the birth-rate in all civilized countries, which 
- iş pretty certain to continue whatever economic system is 
adopted, suggests that, especially when the probable effects of 
the war are taken into account, the population of Western 
_ Europe is not likely to increase very much beyond its present 
level, and that of America is likely only to increase through 
immigration. Negroes may continue to increase in the tropics, 
but are not likely to be a serious menace to the white inhabitants — 
of temperate regions. There remains, of course, the Yellow 
= Peril; but by the time that begins to be serious, it is quite 
likely that the birth-rate will also have begun to decline among 
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the races of Asia. If not, there are other means of dealing with T 


this question ; and in any case the whole matter is too conjectural 
to be set up seriously as a bar to our hopes. I conclude. that, 
though no certain forecast is possible, there is not any valid 
reason for regarding the possible increase of population as 8 
serious obstacle to Socialism. 





| n = © Our discussion has led us to the belief that the communal 


ownership of land and capital, which constitutes the characteristic 
doctrine of Socialism and Anarchist Communism, is & 


necessary step towards the removal of the evils from which the 


world suffers at present and the creation of such a society as 
any humane man must wish to see realized. But though a 
necessary step, Socialism alone is by no means sufficient. There 
are various forms of Socialism: the form in which the State 
is the employer and all who work receive wages from it involves 
dangers of tyranny and interference with progress which would 
make it, if possible, even worse than the present régim®, On 
the other hand, Anarchism, which avoids the dangers of State 
Socialism, has dangers and difficulties of its own, which make 
it probable that, within any reasonable period of time, it could 


not last long even if it were established. Nevertheless it 


remains an ideal to which we should wish to approach as 
nearly as possible, and which, in some distant age, we hope 
may be reached completely. Syndicalism shares many of the 
defécts of Anarchism, and, like it, would prove unstable, since 
the need of a central government would make itself felt almost 
at once. 

The system we have advocated is a form of Guild Socialism, 


leaning more, perhaps, towards Anarchism than the official 


Guildsman would wholly approve. It is in the matters that 
politicians usually ignore—science and art, human relations, 
and the joy of life—that Anarchism is strongest, and it is chiefly 
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: Ge sake of these things that we included such more or less 
E inar chist proposals=as the ‘‘ vagabond’s wage.” It is by its 
effects outside economics and polities, at least as much as by 
effects inside them, that a social system should be judged. 
And if Socialism ever comes, it is only likely to prove 
beneficent if non-economic goods are valued and consciously 
k pursued. 
cx 
Y a The world that we must seek is a world in which the 
_ereative spirit is alive, in which life is an adventure full of joy 
and hope, based rather upon the impulse to construct than upor 
the desire to retain what we possess or to seize what is possessed 
as, _ by others. It must be a world in which affection has free play, 
i: which love is purged of the instinct for domination, in which 
_ cruelty and envy have been dispelled by happiness and the 
unfettered | development of all the instincts that build up life 
an i Aill*it with mental delights. Such a world is possible; it 
‘waits only for men to wish to create it. 
_ Meantime the world in which we exist has other aims. 
But it will pass away, burnt up in the fire of its own hot 
= passions: and from its ashes will spring a new and younger 
‘orld, full of fresh hope, with the light of morning in its eyes. 
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—Bertrand Russell 
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